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VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, | 00's. 


The Marvellous waving prepeiins ot pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


T Qari ee 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS. |. es. 
Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | == ™= 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each. 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 




















W. F. SMITH'’S TASTELESS oy N@1 Sn, 10161810181 61 42— 
Bee by Pest 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) ’ WIND F i LLS 
> ‘Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Oalomel, Blue rill, nor GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
Mercurials, yet they are —— efficacio’ GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, ae the Skin GOOD for the cure of SICK HBADACHE, 
of Biekoben, and p the blood, They never give cold, may be GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
gohan at om — Sieoee Sess, Gat shares he Ores wae GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
CC GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, GOOD for the cure of ALL. COMPLAINTS arising 
London, Proprietor of from a disordered - of the STOMACH, 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, BOWELS, or LIVER 
which ean be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. LS pg Bee By Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
Post-free for 15 stamps, = S.= i yee ns, or, should ld aay diltoulty cooum, euciene a 
Pee Degas OM, Retaten Bost, Calvert ‘Street, Oui formers af nel end tap ill 
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-.¢.H.JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet en Painless Dentistry, enclosed by post, which explains the most' unique 
system of the adjustment of Artificial Teeth without pain, extraction of natural ones, to which thei following Testimonials 
refer. Consultation free 10 to 5 :— 


My, Dear 81r, January, 1877, 
Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of mv Artificial Teeth, which 
renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters ’ Patent 
to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition of your valuable se:vices you are at liberty to 
use my name, s 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 8. G, HUTCHINS, by appointment Syrgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 


ProFEssor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, ir. a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 
57, Great Russell Street, London, says: ‘“‘I have examined and tested’ your Painless System of adjusting ‘Artificial Teeth; it 
is ‘quitefpertect, and is the most successful application of scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 
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| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark.—“‘ Blood Mixture.” 
“THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 

arising. pean eng” Seana perf re Diseases, 

its effects are of Testimonials from all parts, 74 

bottles 2s. 6d, each, and in cases of six times the quan’ ey ee Ii 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, July, 1880,—Advertisoments and Bille for ‘' Golden Hours” shouid be sent to 
Mra. J. W. Gruzw, 54, Paternoster Row, E,O., by the 18th of each month, 





ATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY, under the Patronage of 
Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Princess Mary Adelaide, and the Duke of Westminster 


as President.—Dr, W. B. CanrEnTER, F.R.S., in onejof a series of drawing-room lectures, under the 
auspices of the National Health Society, held during, the month-of May, in speaking of Zymotic 
Diseases (Infectious Diseases), susceptibility to take* them, he heldjcame in some eases from a 
poisoned condition of the blood, arising from the body retaining some portion of the wastes. These 
wastes, when not removed, were re-absorbed into the blood, and actedas a ready soil from which 
disease would germinate. Behe 


g Jeopardy of Life. 


| You can change the trickling 
stream, but not the raging 
torrent, 


BLOOD POISONS. 


The pooaseposing. causes 

of Disease; .or, how to 

BA @ susceptibility to 
ake Disease.. 

i » After suffering from FEVER 
a TIMES, in each attack 
ith yery t severity — in 

t three St them could not 
ave been’ more dangerous or 
critical+from a very extensive 

}, and careful obseryation, extend- 

) fing over a périod of forty years, 

I. am, perf Satisfied the 
“true cause’? of fever is a dis- 
ordered condition of the liver. 
The office of the liver is to 
}- cleanse: the blood, as‘a scaven- 
for ight. sweep the streets, 
‘When the liver ‘is not working 

/: properly, «a quantity of wastes 

or, effete matter is left floating 

Si in the blood. Under these cir- 
' eumstances,should-the poison 

germ of fever be absorbed, then 

the disease results; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other organs are in a normal condition may be subjected to 
precisely the same conditions as to the contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains the seeming 
mystery that some persons who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development.of fever—who, in 
fact, live in the very midst of it—escape unscathed. This being the case, the importance of keeping the liver in order 

cannot be over-estimated; and I have pleasure in directing attention to my FRUIT SALT, which, in ‘the form of a 

pleasant beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences ; not only as an 

efficient means of warding off FEVERS and malarions diseases, but as a remedy for, and preventive of, BILIOUS or 

SICK HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, VOMITING, THIRST, ERRORS of EATING and DRINKING, SKIN 

ERUPTIONS, GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, &v, . If its great value in keeping the body. in health were pairerelly 

known, no family would be without a supply, In many forms of FEVER, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO’ 

FRUIT SALT acts as a specific. No one can have a simpler or more efficient remedy ; by its use the ‘poison is thrown 

off and the blood restored to its healthy condition, I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have 

every reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, 8, E. Sci 

T°? ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Bilious Attacks and Sea Sitkness.—“TI can 

seldom g° to sea without being sick, and I can safely say ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the only thing, thatever gave me 
relief, and I shall ever recommend it to all who suffer from Sea Sickness,—I am, yours truly, W. BOYCE, Signalman, 

H, M. 8. Industry, May 24th, 1880. ‘ 

HE ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING —A gentleman 
writes; ‘ When I feel out of ‘sorts, I take’ a fdosé of ENO’S}FRUIT SALT one hour before ditiner; the effect 
is all T-could wish.” How tot enjoy good food, that would otherwisé catise biliotsnéss, headache, or disordeted stomach, 
use ENO’S FRUIT SALT,, ' ae ; 
UCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the o neblis, and yet not so exactly as to infringe uponilegal rights, exercise‘an ingenuity thet; employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secur reputation and profit.’’—Apams, 


Pred ES TER, SO ESL NC FBS, 


C you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s, 9d, and 4s, 6d, 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMo*est tun Mary Testriin tte nva> WH BBG 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i a | Dear Sre,—I to inform you that after havin 
Pastry with less Butter | tried with my confréres the various ae outs 
. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, toou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


and (not destroyin 8 the Sugar in make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanniwes, 


nutritious than that raised with | "Yrccrnational Eabibition, Havre; late Tuabruc 
Yeast. | 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
P ie ig ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &e., says it 
i is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 

— in maki Bread, Pest cad Fading), iall 

. . a. OC. 

ma lath i 2s 2h La |hC!mhUCC CS 
necessary for the Dough to stand ogres ght ag sf Hin Tepes’ Det 
p : P | yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I shou e to bring i 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | te the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 








To make Bread.—7Zo every pound of flour add @ heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwick’s Baxina Powpzk 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while im a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
pap ml ly ey eas pants get little corp been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the w cons’ oy, ta care #0} iad it more than is necessary to mia it th hly ; it 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, sunt a errr eet 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxina Powpzer; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dos into all the 
size of a medium dwm pling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid, To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and Bs. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c, 
Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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DISCOUNT STATIONER. 


HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


146, FLEET STREET, AND WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from Private Dies Free of Charge. 
Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 


DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880, 


PENs, INKs, AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK, 


(Office of the “Scholastic Worid.’’) 


NOTICE FROM “THE STATIONER.” 


O. C. C, PEN.—When ‘Bill Stumps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
now that Mr, Paillips is ready with a new pen, the “Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
Fleet Street in general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 
and to be considered cheap by the public at 1s. 6d. the gross, in a neat box. 
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[THe WINDow Burnp QF THE Perion 
1S THE ONLY VENETIAN , 
POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,IT Is 
‘Licut; Frxes iN HALF THE USUAL SPACE, El ECANT 
IN APPEARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION. 
A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 





HODKINSON & CEARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 
& 2,CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND, ® 


LIVERPOOL: 





FOR THE NEW YEAR: 


Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 


Verses by Miss M. E, Surpxey, author of “ Berna 
Hamilton,” 1d., or 9d. per dozen. 


ALSO 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and othor 
Verses, Cloth, gilt, ls. 6d. 


LONDON : 
WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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!s now used by all Respectable Families, 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


| SE 
These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 


Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 








FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
Sp safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at ls, 1§d. and 2s, 9d, per box, 
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TOOTH-ACHE 
BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


FORMS A STOPPING—SAVES THE TOOTH. 


Of all Chemists. 
1s. 14d. per packet. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘I consider BuNTER’s NERVINE a 
specific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 


INSTANTLY CURED BY 


A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :— For six 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on the side it 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless nights ; 
but, having used Bunrer’s Nervine, I am not only 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, but can 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenience.’ 





SILK WORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
ITH Nine Illustrations, See the Laprzgs’ TREASURY 
for February, price 6d. ; by post 73d. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 
AYSIE TREVOR’S MARRIED LIFE, a Serial 
Novel of unflagging interest, by J. BrRTat, is com- 
menced in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
and will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 
NCE TOO OFTEN, a Complete Tale, by J.C. Hamrtton, 
author of ‘‘ Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly. Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &c. 
NOFA OR TIDY. A New and Arrractive Degsten, 
easy to work and satisfactory when finished, is given 
in the LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containing 
also ‘‘ Miss Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by Mrs. WaRRe. 


London: BEMROSE AND SONS, 


COLOURED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES and 
Nine Ffull-paged Innustrations of the Mosr \« 
FasHIONABLE Costumes clearly described, are given in the 
‘ LADIES’ TREASURY” for Janvagy, price 6d, 


‘* The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a highly 
creditable performance. But although the Editress keeps 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems to 
take an equal delight in helping them in those numerous 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day.”— Wake- 
field Eupress, 


FJ\HE LADIES’ TREASURY is in reality a Household 

Magazine. In these days, when education in domestic 
ma tters is so much insisted upon, we know of no magazine 
better calculated to help to forward the work.—Preston 
Herald. 


SIxPENCE MonrTacy; by post, 7}d 


10, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 
Having had many years’ practical Experience in 
PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.) and publication of 


Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 





NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 
A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER BROW, 


On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 








NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


OONTAINING 


Morning and Ghening Prapers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS. 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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offers of marriage by which you would have 
been raised to wealth and position, could 
be tempted to gowrong. But, Ada, I shall 
lose my trust in you now that you not only 
appear to be casting from you your own 
chosen profession, but are also contempla- 
ting a departure from this house which has 
been your only protection. My child,” 
continued the lady as the changed appear- 
ance and manner of Ada Vernon excited her 
pity, “do you not yet know enough of the 
world tc understand how dangerous your 
position would be if you, who have at the 
theatres made acquaintance with so many of 
the other sex, were to take apartments and 
live alone? Ada Vernon, when I tell you 
so far that I believe I once knew your 
mother, can you wender at my anxiety ?” 

“Mrs. Clive! you knew my mother? Oh, 
do tell me when and where !” 

“TI dare not, Ada Vernon, and I only 
mention her now to save you from disgracing 
her memory.” 

“And did you know my father? Oh, 
please—” 

“ T shall tell you nothing more, Ada. The 
name of ‘mother’ has checked many a man 
and woman in their approach to a downward 
path; that name ought to be enough for 
you.” 

Ada satin silence. Mrs. Clive had indeed 
obtained a power over her greater than she 
had supposed possible; for with all that 
young lady’s wayward temper and violent, 
impetuous character, she was not utterly 
devoid of shame when she looked back upon 
her conduct to her uncle and Mrs. Elverton, 
although fierce jealousy was still too much in 
the ascendant to allow of regret or shame at 
her cruel conduct to Constance Danvers. 

But now, after a pause, she said, almost 
humbly, “If I had left you to-day, Mrs. Clive, 
I should not have lived alone ; I am engaged 
to be married, and I should have gone to 
stay with Sarah Brent for a few weeks, till the 
marriage could take place.” 

“Engaged to be married, Ada? and, witk- 
out a word tome? How is that—you who 
have generally scoffed at marriage, and refused 
more than one advantageous offer? Oh, my 
child, I fear you are being deceived after all, 
or else why have you concealed this engage- 
ment from me?” 

“Because I was afraid you would dis- 
approve of my choice.” 

‘“* For what reasons, Ada?” asked her friend. 

“ Mrs. Clive,” replied Ada,her uncontrolled 
temper again rising at the expected opposi- 








tion, “ because he isn’t a grand, society man, 
and doesn’t care about refinement and 
etiquette and all that; but he can keep me 
without working for my living as I do now, 
and he’s got anice house to take me to when 
we are married. And I can do as I like, for 
I’ve no father or mother, and no one else has 
any right to interfere!” and another burst 
of passionate tears put an end tothe defiant 
confession. 

“* My dear Ada,” said Mrs. Clive, “ there is 
no occasion for all this excitement. Ifthis—” 
“gentleman” she was about to say, but 
altered it—“ if this lover of yours is a respec- 
table, well-conducted, high-principled man, 
and able to support you by money 
honestly earned, I should only be too glad 
to receive him here and treat him as your 
future husband, and by-and-by allow your 
marriage to take place from this house. How 
foolish you were not to tell me before! 
Come, dry your tears and let me hear all 
about this suitor. Who is he? and where 
does he live ?” 

Mrs. Clive was struck dumb, yet in her 
heart were sad misgivings. What could 
be Ada’s motive for concealing this engage- 
ment? Was it the girl’s natural love of 
acting with duplicity, or a silly feeling that it 
was romantic to make love clandestinely— 
a part she had acted more than once lately 
at the theatre with great success. Or did this 
concealment arise from a consciousness that 
in the man she had chosen for her future 
husband Mrs. Clive would discover qualities 
to which she would be unable to help feeling 
a strong disapproval ? 

When Mrs. Clive asked, ‘Who is he? 
where does he live?” Ada replied by saying 
quickly :— 

“Please don’t let us talk any more about 
him now, dear Mrs. Clive. I'll go and bathe 
my eyes and get ready for dinner, and after- 
wards I will tell you all.” 

We will not wait for that conversation on 
the subject, but follow Ada Vernon to her 
room, and hear her own reflections on the 
startling remarks of Mrs. Clive. 

““She knows something of my antece- 
dents,” was the girl’s first thought, as she 
threw herself into the easy chair, “and she 
fancies she knew my mother, does she? I’m 
not going to believe that yet; but perhaps 
that is why she has been so kind to me—for 
she has been kind, dear old Clive, I’ll own 
that. She may have some motive for it, 
although she is always preaching about the 
interest she takes in my welfare, and how she 
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wants me to be truthful and straightforward, 
and that’s the reason I’ve hidden from her 
everything about Ned Thomson. She’s sure 
to find out something against him, besides his 
habits and manners. I don’t believe Ned 
ever heard of etiquette in his life, and yet 
he’s had a good education, and looks like a 
gentleman when he’s dressed. I only hope 
if Mrs. Clive invites him here that he won’t 
slip out any slang words, as he does to me, 
and I can’t help laughing at him, for he 
brings it out in such a clever way, that it’s 
quite jolly to hear him. I know we shall 
get on capitally together when we’re married. 
There will be no restrictions then about what 
I ought not to do or to say ; I shall be free as 
air. And suppose he is a publican’s son, 
there's lot of money ; and I’m not to live at 
the house where he helps his father, but 
we're to have apretty little villa at Brixton, 
and Ned is to go to town every day, and 
I shall be as happy as a queen, and have 
it all my own way, although he does drop his 
H’s, and would say we were ’appy. I’m 
forgetting Fred Danvers,” she thought sud- 
denly with a sigh. ‘‘ Ah, well, I believe I’m 
best out of that ; somehow I can’t get into 
the finikin ways of what they call good society, 
in spite of all Uncle Henry's teaching and Mrs. 
Elverton’s rules. Mrs. Clive has done more 
to make me refined than any one, though it’s 
precious little, yet I can’t help liking her and 
trying to please her ; she’s a real gentlewoman, 
and no mistake. 1’ve taken the part often at 
the theatre, but what they call a gentle- 
woman on the stage is no more like the 
real thing than—than—I am,” she added 
with a laugh ; “the part is too exaggerated. 
And now there’s Ned Thomson to be 
introduced to a lady that knows a real 
gentleman the moment she sees him ; but 
I’ve got to tell her all about him, and how we 
met, and if she approves, she’ll invite him, 
I’ve no doubt. Oh! shan’t T have to give 
him a lecture what to do and how to behave 
before he comes! He’s a handsome fellow, 
that’s one comfort, with his blue eyes and 
auburn hair and whiskers, and I think he'll 
try todo his best. Oh, dear, what a bother 
these fine manners and society ways have 
been to me since uncle Henry found me in 
Ratcliff Highway; and there goes three- 
quarters past five. I must make haste and 
get ready for dinner.” 

The reader can imagine Mrs. Clive’s 
surprise and, at first, regret as she listened 
after dinner to Ada’s description of her lover, 
and how she had first met him in the lobby of 





the theatre at which she was about to 
perform. 

‘‘But did you speak to him, Ada?” she 
asked. 

“Not till he spoke to me,” she said. 
‘‘T had a cab that evening, because you were 
gone to the Princess’s in the brougham, and 
the man drove me to the front entrance. I 
got out without observing the mistake, and 
was returning to stop the cab when the handle 
of a gentleman’s umbrella caught in the lace 
of my cloak. While he was disentangling it 
the cab moved away, and he ran to stop it.” 

“Did he say much to you on that occa- 
sion, Ada?” 

““No; only when I apologized he said he 
was delighted at this opportunity of assisting 
Miss Ada Vernon.” 

“ And this led to a further acquaintance ?” 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Clive, and Ned was quite 
honourable. He told me who his parents 
were, and took me to see them, and—oh, 
well, I couldn’t help loving him when he 
showed such love for me.” 

“ And you are really quite willing to marry 
the publican’s son, Ada?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Clive, quite ; I’ve no right to 
be proud now, have I? and if Ned is willing 
to marry a poor orphan girl who hasn’t a 
penny except what she works for, you can’t 
blame me for loving him ?” 

“Certainly not, my dear. However, I will 
send him an invitation to dine with us to- 
morrow, for I cannot give you a decided 
opinion until I have made Mr. Thomson’s 
acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Clive found it already a difficult task 
to arrive at any decision respecting the news 
which had been so suddenly revealed to her. 
Many reasons presented themselves for 
encouraging this acquaintance, which, if Ada 
had spoken truthfully, might not be so objec- 
tionable to a girl of her character afterall. In 
spite of her talent for dramatic performances, 
her ill-trained, uncontrolled temper was an 
impediment to any real success. She could 
not brook even the gentlest hint of a fault 
from the most experienced actor, and added 
to a defiant assertion that she wanted no 
further instruction, a violence of speech 
and a haughty, scornful manner most un- 
becoming in so young a person had aroused 
the just anger of more than one stage 
manager. Ada Vernon, with all her talent, 
was losing ground and causing her kind 
friend great anxiety. If she lost this oppor- 
tunity for earning a living, what would 
become of her? For what else was a girl fit 
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for who, in less than twenty years of life, had 
evidently been subjected to such opposite 
training? And was it not a natural sequence 
that the training of Ada Vernon’s early life 
should maintain its power, and counteract, to 
a great extent, all subsequent teaching. 
This fact has been proved, both in truth and 
in fable, and Ada, with all her lately acquired 
notions of refinement and good breeding, 
was not an exception. 

“ Perhaps,” reasoned the lady to herself, 
‘had she accepted any one of the offers 
she has had from more than one soft-hearted 
but not very wise young heir to wealth 
and family position, misery to both might have 
resulted from such a marriage. This young 
man is certainly more calculated to secure the 
happiness of a wife holding such notions as 
Ada Vernon clings to, in spite of all the efforts 
that have been made to eradicate them. 
And, after all, he may be neither low nor 
vulgar. I will write the note to invite him 
to dinner to-morrow at once, and set the 
matter at rest.” 

After the invitation had been accepted in 
a well-written but evidently studied reply, 
the restless state of Ada Vernon astonished 
Mrs. Clive. The fact that Alice Raynor had 
been really influenced by the teaching and 
training of the past six years since her uncle 
had snatched her from destruction, was as 
yet unknown to the kind friends who were 
so anxious to save Lucy Milner’s child. 
Could either of those so interested in Alice 
Raynor have heard the girl’s reflections 
while dressing for dinner, and expecting to 
meet her lover, they would have been greatly 
astonished. 

‘‘Oh, how I wish this evening was over,” 
she said to herself. “I shall be all on thorns 
about Ned, for fear he should make some 
awful blunder, or say something to shock 
Mrs. Clive; besides dropping his H’s, or 
putting them in the wrong place. I know 
how hard it was for me to aspirate that 
horrid letter when I first lived with uncle 
Henry; and didn’t I worry Miss Turner with 
that, and my grammar, and slang? Oh dear, 
it’s a come down from Fred Danvers, I know 
that; for I'll own it’s very nice to hear a 
gentleman’s soft voice talking love to you, 
and I can’t help comparing Ned to that 
other when he’s telling me how he loves 
me. And yet I know I like Ned Thomson 
heaps better than I ever did Fred Danvers. 
Oh ! I’msorry now that I bothered Constance 
Danvers with that letter. I saw her in the 
park the other day in an open carriage, and 








didn’t she look white? But, lor, it wouldn’t 
have mattered to me who my husband had 
jilted so long as he married me. So what 
need I care if she is fool enough to be so 
sensitive on such a subject?” 

“Oh dear,” she continued, hastening her 
movements, ‘‘I mustn’t let him be in the 
drawing-room alone with Mrs. Clive. Poor 
old chap, he’ll be no end of nervous, I know 
that ; and I don’t care, I like him just as he 
is, and it will be so jolly to be married and 
be my own mistress.” 

Ada, in a simple white dress, with pink 
bows at the throat and wrists, and another 
in her hair, which was braided across her 
forehead in many bands, and in a magnifi- 
cent plait behind, looked very charming as 
she entered the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Clive looked up and sighed. Ada, 
when attired as now, and with her temper and 
manners under control], presented a wonder- 
ful contrast to the wild girl at Kenneton, 
whom nothing could tame. 

“Oh,” thought the lady, “if she would 
only wait a year or two, and control herself 
so that her engagements at the theatre might 
go on peacefully, there would still be hope 
of a marriage more suitable for my frotégée 
than this.” 

But the sound of wheels announcing the 
visitor’s arrival put an end to this train of 
thought. Alice, assuming with her dramatic 
power an ease she did not feel, seated herself 
at the piano, and began a noisy polka, which 
suddenly ceased as the housemaid opened 
the door, and ushered in a tall gentleman in 
evening dress, with the words, “ Mr. Edward 
Thomson.” 

Mrs. Clive rose, with a concealed feeling 
of surprise, to welcome a tall, handsome- 
featured man, apparently about seven or 
eight-and-twenty, wearing a large beard and 
moustache of a lighter hue than his auburn 
hair, yet still not actually red; added to 
this, his appearance and carriage were those 
of a gentleman, and the voice in which he 
replied certainly not vulgar. Educational 
advantages enjoyed by all classes in the 
present day had, at the time of which we 
write, already polished and refined the young 
people of the middle class to a very great 
extent. 

Edward Thomson’s father had been the 
proprietor of a veritable country inn in the 
old coach days, and the youth of his son had 
been spent in the town of his birth. On the 
opening of a refreshment room at the railway 
station, which greatly injured the innkeeper’s 
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business, he removed to London. He had 
made money by the change, but he had lost 
the peace of mind he had once enjoyed in 
the country, never to be restored. 

At first he had refused to supply more 
liquor to those whom he clearly saw had 
already taken too much. He had dismissed 
unserved the squalid creature in rags, with an 
infant in her arms, after seeing some of the 
gin she had bought at the bar poured down 
the baby’s throat ; and encountered her low 
abuse by his just indignation and refusal 
to let her have more. But he was laughed 
at for his pains, and by degrees the words 
of Pope were realized, yet not to their full 
extent, by the honest innkeeper :— 

‘* Vice isa monster of so frightful mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 


But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


Can we not with truth change the word 

“vice” for ‘drunkenness,’ and apply 
e lines to ¢hat terrible vice, although 
e measure of the first is destroyed by so 
oing? 

One advantage, however, attended the 
business owned by Mr. Thomson. Owing 
to some clause in the lease the house 
could not be opened on Sundays, and on 
that account he gladly became a purchaser. 
It was prophesied that the business would 
fall off inconsequence. But no ; aman who 
deals honestly and sells the best articles is 
sure to succeed, whatever his trade, and 
therefore Mr. Thomson prospered, although 
he still firmly refused to serve the women 
who came for drink to drown the memory 
of their wretchedness. 

For these latter the good old country inn- 
keeper kept slices of bread and cheese, 
which he insisted upon being eaten before he 
would sell them any drink, and then it would 
only be beer. 

But while we have been describing the 
doings of Mr. Thomson, his son has been 
welcomed to the drawing-room of an actress. 
Perhaps the country-bred man had been 
brought up with as much prejudice respect- 
ing actresses as the lady herself felt in 
meeting the son of a publican, and both 
were mutually surprised. The denizens of 
country towns, from their acquaintance with 
the owners of the neighbouring seats, whom 
they speak of as “the gentry,” or ‘‘the 
quality,” recognise a gentlewoman in a 
moment. Edward Thomson’s manner to 
Mrs. Clive therefore became deferential in the 
extreme, although mixed with a touch of sur- 





prise. There arose, however, a little amount 
of uneasy restraint natural enough, espe- 
cially where such contrasted and opposed 
elements existed among three people, com- 
paratively strangers to each other, and the 
sound of the dinner bell was heard by Ada 
with ill-concealed satisfaction. Ada was 
seated near her visitor, and as she rose she 
said, in a hurried whisper :— 

“ Offer your arm to Mrs. Clive, Ned.” 

Thankful for the hint, the young man 
obeyed, and performed that office in a most 
satisfactory manner. It was not possible for 
any young man to be shy or awkward long 
in the company of Mrs. Clive, and very soon 
Edward Thomson could join in the con- 
versation, and prove to the hostess that he 
not only knew something of the world, but 
was sensible and well-informed. True, a little 
of the country patois would be heard, or 
an improper introduction or omission of the 
letter H would occur, but in every point 
but one Mrs. Clive felt, as the evening passed 
on, that Ada had for once not made a 
mistake. 

Ada Vernon had began music at her 
uncle’s too late ever to be a proficient, but 
she possessed not only an unusual voice for 
speaking, but for singing also. This Mrs. 
Clive encouraged her to cultivate, and she 
could sing several songs with great power 
and some sweetness. 

And so the evening came to an end. 
Mrs. Clive accompanied Ada in her songs 
but her great aim was to draw out her 
young visitor, and therefore she conversed 
with him, as we have seen. 

One only dread arose in her heart. 
Edward Thomson did not indulge in more 
wine than gentlemen usually take at dinner; 
but he became flushed and excited as he 
talked, and her secret comment was, “ That 
young man has an excitable brain, and 
should never take alcohol.” Then she ex- 
cused him with the thought : “ Poor fellow! 
there are other causes for excitement this 
evening ; no wonder the wine has affected 
him.” 

“ Do you like him, dear Mrs. Clive?” said 
Ada, as she wished her friend good-night. 

“ Yes, my child, very much, and I think if 
you treat him properly he will make you a 
good husband.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—A NIGHT OF AGONY. 


HE sun still shone brightly on that 
July evening, as the Jersey boat 
steamed away from the pier through South- 
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ampton water towards the broad arm of the 
sea which forms the English Channel. It is 
always an anxious time for that one of the 
party who is not troubled with the terrible 
disorder, sea-sickness, for upon him or her 
rests the whole responsibility. If there are 
children, so much the more arduous is the 
undertaking. 

Fortunately for Lady Wrexford, her head 
nurse was free from the malady, and thought 
nothing of the voyage, after having twice 
travelled from England to India and back. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, my lady,” she 
said to her mistress, ‘‘I can manage the 
little lady and gentleman without Jane, and 
she’s as ill as she can be already. Now, 
pray go and lie down, my lady; you’re look- 
ing so pale and bad, and trust me you'll be 
all right by-and-by.” 

Lady Wrexford staggered across the deck to 
her cabin with the help of Constance, who 
had only just moved from her seat to make an 
effort, at her brother-in-law’s request, to eat 
some dinner, now ready in the saloon. 

“T’m a little qualmish, Wrexford,” she 
said, ‘‘ but not absolutely ill, as poor Laura 
is, so I suppose I must try.” 

“Of course you must,” he replied, as he 
led her to the saloon. 

A small amount of simple food is always 
beneficial during a sea voyage, and Con- 
stance found it so; for after visiting and 
comforting poor Laura and the children, she 
was wrapped in rugs by Lord Wrexford and 
her maid, and, with a pillow under her 
head, lay calmly sleeping for more than an 
hour under the awning that protected the 
passengers from the rays of the July evening 
sun. 

As twilight approached, Laura became 
better, and was glad to find a supply of tea 
and coffee ready, which proved a great relief 
to many an aching head. Constance in par- 
ticular, after a refreshing sleep, enjoyed the 
social meal which was laid out in the saloon, 
those who could join her being very slightly 
affected by the movements of the steamer. 
The English Channel, however, is, as a rule, 
anything but a fishpond. Even in its 
smoothest aspect there is always a slight 
heaving and rolling very suggestive to 
delicate organizations. The south-east wind 
also was almost dead against the steamer as 
she proceeded in a north-west direction, and 
it was therefore long after sunset before they 
sighted land, just distinguishable at a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. 

The evening twilight had not faded into 





night when Laura, after seeing the children 
comfortably asleep in their berths, joined her 
husband and Constance in their promenade 
on deck. The wind had lulled, and the 
steamer made rapid way through the calm sea, 
while scarcely a ripple disturbed its surface. 
Many of the passengers were also on deck 
enjoying the soft air of evening, and watching 
the stars as they came out one by one to 
spangle the dark blue mantle of night 

‘* We shall have no moonlight, I suppose,’’ 
remarked Laura; “indeed, we scarcely need 
it with this twilight. Why,” she exclaimed, 
taking out her watch, “‘I can see the hour 
distinctly, and it is just upon twelve o’clock !” 

“ And the sun rises again before three,”’ 
replied Lord Wexford, “so the night will 
not last long ; there is almost continual twi- 
light till daybreak at this time of the year.”’ 

They walked for a short time longer in a 
silence induced by the stillness of the night, 
and then Laura said :— 

“Constance. dear, don’t you feel tired? I 
do.” 

“T donot doubr that fact, Laura, because 
you have been ill,” she replied; “as for my- 
self, J should like to remain here till morning 
and see the sunrise. I cannot tell you how 
much good the sea air has done me already, 
and I do dread leaving this cool atmosphere 
for those close cabins. Look,” she added 
quickly, “‘ now it is getting darker how beau- 
tifully the white track of the steamer shines 
and glistens on the water.” 

A few minutes spent in tracing the glitter- 
ing line left behind them, to be obliterated 
from the waves as if it had never been, and 
then Lord Wrexford proposed, in sailor 
phraseology, that they should all “ turn in” 
and get a little rest after such a day of 
excitement and fatigue. The cabins occupied 
by our party were the best on the steamer, 
and were situated on the main deck. The 
sisters wished each other ‘Good night ” affec- 
tionately, and Laura whispered as she kissed 
Constance :— 

“ T’msoglad you feel better, dearConstance ; 
won't Fred be happy when he hears of it?” 

‘Why am I better?’ Constance asked 
herself when alone in her cabin. “ Because 
my mind is made up, and it is too late to 
change now. In some way I must manage 
to hide myse’f and let Fred think Iam dead, 
and that he is free to marry again, and this 
time his first love. Poor, dying girl, I hope 
it will not be too late to save her. I shall 
not be able, perhaps, to hide myself at Jersey, 
but I can propose to return ostensibly to 
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England and get away to some town that no 
one has ever heard of. It seems a difficult task, 
but I mean to overcome all difficulties. I shall 
not undress,” she continued, “ for I intend 
to see the sun rise, my Lord Wrexford, in 
spite of your orders that I should ‘turn in.’ 
It would be absurd for me to do so; I have 
not a touch of sleep in my eyes.” 

So sayinz, she wrapped a shawl round her 
shoulders and, sitting down on a box in the 
cabin, gave herself up to thoughts which 
were full of anxiety, in spite of her assertion 
that the sea air had already done her good. 

But the quiet hour after midnight found 
Constanceasleep. The silence on deck, only 
broken by the watcher’s step and the beating 
of the engine, added to the lull of the water 
as it rippled against the sides of the steamer, 
had calmed the troubled brain to rest. 

More than an hour passed, and then she 
suddenly started from hersleep. Whatsounds 
were those that had disturbed her peaceful 
slumber? For some moments she could not 
realize her position; then rapid footsteps 
passed, and she awoke to the fact that 
something unusual was happening on deck. 
In haste and alarm she opened the cabin 
door, and looked out upon a scene never to 
be forgotten while memory lived. 

On the deck of the noble vessel the crew 
were running to and fro in alarmed haste. 
Others were drawing out a small, dark object 
which at this, the darkest hour of the summer 
night, she could not distinguish. Over the 
starboard bows a light but broad cloud of 
smoke was slowly floating, while a reflection 
oflurid light below shoae between the narrow 
planks of the deck. 

With this before her eyes, and amidst the 
confusion created by a numberof half-clothed 
human beings, whom the noise and the beat- 
ing of the fire-engine pumps and the hissing 
of the water had brought on deck, the half- 
scared senses of Constance realized the fact 
that she was in that most terrible of all posi- 
tions, on board a ship on fire at sea! 

One earnest, upward cry for help, and 
then her usual self-possession in time of 
danger came to her aid, and her first 
thought was for Laura and her dear ones. 
Knocking sharply, she did not wait for per- 
mission, but entered quietly, yet startling 
Laura from her sleep. 

“Get up quickly. Don’t be 
dearest Laura, but there is danger. 
are the children ?” 

“What danger? Not fire? Oh, Constance ! 
Oh, yes, it is!” she exclaimed, as the open 
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cabin door revealed the smoke and smell of 
burning. “Oh, where is my husband? where 
is Wrexford ?” 

“ Here! here, darling! exclaimed her hus- 
band, close at hand. “Get the nurses and 
children up and ready, but there is still hope. 
The fire-eogine is working splendidly, and we 
have a calm, energetic captain. Keep to- 
gether here, that I may know where to find 
you all.” 

** Don’t go into danger, darling,” she almost 
shrieked, as she threw herarms round his neck. 

“ There is no danger yet, and my wife and 
her sister have calmness enough to know 
that it is safer to keep still. Let me go, 
darling, to help the captain in soothing those 
poor frightened, screaming women who are 
rushing about, and getting in the way of the 
sailors and interrupting their efforts to save 
the ship.” 

Unwinding his wife’s arms 
the earl turned to Constance. 

“Keep her with you, dear Constance,” he 
whispered ; “remind her of the children. 
Thank God you are so self-possessed,” and 
then he was gone. 

By this time the two children, roused from 
sleep and hastily dressed by the terrified 
nurses, were clinging to their mother and 
Constance in surprise and alarm. The 
calm composure and encouraging words of 
the latter tended greatly to reassure the 
nurses and lady’s maids ; yet it was a group 
of white faces that stood trembling at the 
cabin doors, watching the energy of the 
sailors in the bow, or glancing now and then 
with alarm at the confused mass of terror- 
stricken human beings who seemed about 
to throw taemselves overboard, and could 
with difficulty be persuaded that their only 
safety at present was on the saloon deck in 
the stern of the steamer. 

All this occupied but a very few minutes, 
although it has taken so long to describe; 
and as the water pumped from the sea and 
poured upon the burning articles in the hold 
for a moment dimmed the lurid light, the 
stillness of expectant hope rendered the 
sound of crackling wood and the hiss of the 
water distinctly audible. 

There followed a pause in the steamer’s 
movements, and then all hope departed. 
The brave fellows in the engine-room, who 
had kept the machinery at work while there 
was hope, in spite of the heat and smoke, 
came on deck, faint and almost breathless. 
The engine-room fires were put out by the 
water, with which the men had been 
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drenched, and as their smoke-begrimed, 
pallid faces appeared, a burst of flame told 
the trembling passengers that their only hope 
of safety now must rest on escaping by the 
boats. ‘‘ Lower the boats!” was the order 
that sounded above the crackling wood. Oh, 
how eagerly responded to by the crew! 
‘‘ Was there time ?’’—“ Would they contain 
all?”—*‘‘ Must some be left to perish?” 
These were questions which arose but to 
remain unanswered, as the welcome sound 
of plashing oars was heard approaching the 
stern of the ship. 

“Women and children first ! Stand back !” 
And the tall, athletic figure of the young 
nobleman, who at thirty-five was in the prime 
of his manhood, stood out, as he spoke in 
firm tones, in bold relief against the angry 
light of the devouring flames which burst 
forth from the now doomed steamer. 

Near him were grouped the women of 
his family, quiet but terror-stricken ; while, 
amidst the confusion and the struggle for 
dear life which causes uncontrolled 
characters—whether of men or women—to 
endanger the lives of those around them 
during scenes of terror, many of the women 
and children were lowered to the boats. 

Laura, with the nurses and children, were 
among the last to be saved in the second beat. 

“ Be brave, my darling,” her husband had 
whispered, as others pressed forward before her. 

“Let me stay with you,” was her reply, as 
she clung to him. 

The words, “No, darling, think of your 
children,” silenced her, And when at last 
all his dear ones were seated in the boat, 
one of large dimensions, but laden even to 
the water’s edge with helpless and terror- 
stricken women and children, Lord Wrex- 
ford turned from the sight with only one 
foundation for hope, besides trust in God. 

Inthe still, smooth sea the boat might reach 
the shores of Jersey safely. Ina storm no 
boat so loaded could live. But a far more 
painful scene than that presented by the 
precious boat-load on the calm ocean was 
being enacted around him. One only boat 
remained of the four carried by the steamer. 
It was of a tolerable size, and might in an 
emergency carry twenty-five passengers in 
safety on a calm sea. 

Its appearance alongside was the signal 
for a sudden rush. A few women still 
remained, but it was only by firmness and 
threats that the earl and the captain could 
carry out the determination that they should 
be lowered first. 


Alas! it was of little use. Fifty or sixty 
persons, including the ship’s officers and the 
crew, were still on the burning ship. Each, 
as the boat approached, realized the fact that 
some must be left behind, and pressed forward 
frantically to avoid that terrible fate. Already 
the frail planks of the boat, which were their 
only protection between them and death, 
creaked and trembled beneath the weight of 
human beings upon them. ‘ Keep back! 
keep back!” shouted those in the boat, 
while the sailors endeavoured to push it away 
from the now rolling and burning vessel ; 
“we are too full already!” 

There was a difficulty. The boat, pitching 
and dancing on the swell caused by the 
motion of the steamer, refused for a moment 
to leave the ship’s side, although the oars 
of two sailors were pressed against it with 
impetuous force. 

The delay of that moment was fatal. 
Madly, furiously, those on deck nearest the 
open gangway resisted the hands of the 
captain and others who endeavoured to 
hold them back, and, reckless of conse- 
quences, jumped into the midst of the 
terrified occupants of the over-laden boat! 

The next moment the shrieks of drowning 
men and women rose above the roar of the 
flames and the crackling of wood, as the 
boat sank beneath them; and in the dawn- 
ing twilight could be seen by those on board 
a number of their doomed fellow-creatures 
struggling for life in the calm ocean, without 
any means of saving them, or indeed of 
helping themselves. 

And truly the position of those left on 
board the ill-fated steamer was one cal- 
culated to appal the bravest of these brave 
men who had helped others to escape from 
a terrible death, while knowing all the time 
what their own fate would be. Including 
Earl Wrexford the number amounted to 
eight, and among them were the captain, 
the mates, and three or four of the crew. 

The latter had contributed in no small 

degree towards the safety of those who had 
escaped. Side by side at the wheel they had 
obeyed the captain’s orders, and even after 
the machinery ceased to work, the steadi- 
ness of the helm which they maintained kept 
the burning mass from rolling while the 
boats were being filled. 
And now they were all driven to the ex. 
tremest distance from the fore part of the 
vessel, to avoid the heat, which was, however, 
still endurable, because the morning breeze 
blew the smoke and flame from them. 
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The lining of iron plates round the engine 
room, and the action of the water, still pre- 
served the keel from the flames, while the 
huge, half-burnt mass drifted on, bearing its 
helpless victims towards the shores of Devon 
and Cornwall, yet hopeless of arriving at any 
place of safety before the fire could reach the 
spot where they stood. 

The events thus described did not occupy 
twenty minutes, yet the fire had destroyed 
two-thirds, at least, of the noble vessel, and 
but for the almost entire absence of any 
wind, excepting a gentle breeze from the 
south, the loss of life would have been indeed 
fearful, 

It seemed, however, to the brave few left 
behind a sad result of their unselfish conduct 
that they should be thus left to perish, for 
such appeared inevitable. Five minutes had 
not elapsed before the advancing fire almost 
scorched them as they stood, and one of the 
crew exclaimed :— 

“We must die, cap’en, and I’d sooner go 
to Davy Jones’s locker by water than by fire. 
I think I’ll jump overboard.” 

‘‘Bear up a little longer, my lad,” said the 
earl, kindly placing his hand on the sailor’s 
shoulder. “I have not given up all hope 
yet ; and if it comes to the worst, we can con- 
trive to get down to the captain’s room and 
out in the balcony. There we might be safe 
for a little while longer.” 

“It’s only a matter of time, I fear,” said 
the captain mournfully ; “ at all even‘s, I have 
done my duty by remaining on the burning 
steamer till the last, and that will be a comfort 
to me, whatever happens.” 

The dawn was rapidly brightening into a 
summer morning, and faint streaks of red 
appeared in the eastern sky, visible only to 
the doomed men when the smoke and flames 
were blown northward by the shifting wind. 

“T can’t stand it no longer,” exclaimed the 
sailor who had before spoken, as he rushed 
past the earl as if to cast himself overboard 
in despair. 

Lord Wrexford at the moment had turned 
and fixed his eyes on the eastern horizon, yet 
with a firm hand he caught the arm of the 
despairing man, down whose pallid face the 
drops of perspiration, produced by the heat 
as from a fiery furnace, were rolling heavily. 

“What is that?” asked the nobleman, 
who in such a moment was but one among 
the numerous atoms of earth who call them- 
selves “lords of the creation.” With one hand 
he held the sailor firmly, and with the other 
pointed to the east as he spoke, where two 





dark lines standing erect across the red 
streaks and a dark body interrupted the 
growing light on the horizon. 

“A sail! a sail!” was the nautical and 
spontaneous cry, instantly corrected, how- 
ever, by the eager words, ‘‘No! a’ steamer! 
she sees us! O God, in Thy mercy, keep 
back the flames till we are saved !” 

It was the earl who spoke, dropping on 
his knees as he uttered the prayer, in which 
act he was joined by the rest. 

A minute—two minutes that seemed 
hours. The flames, as if expecting to lose 
their victims, burst forth with increased 
power. Would the steamer venture near? 
Was there, indeed, hope ? for it was still at 
some distance, and at times entirely con- 
cealed by flame and smoke. 

‘Can a boat reach us?” cried one. 

The question was answered by a cheer 
almost under the stern, causing the half- 
fainting, scorched, and suffering men to rise 
in frantic haste and hail deliverance at hand. 

There stood the eight human beings, their 
dark figures clearly defined against the 
flaming wall of fire behind them ; and their 
feeble shout was answered from a large man- 
of-war’s boat, now distinctly visible in the 
approaching daylight. 

Oh, with what trembling anxiety they 
watched the eager movements of the sailors 
as they cautiously rowed nearer the heaving 
mass, passing in and out between the still 
burning spars and scorched wood which 
they drove from their course with their oars, 
till hours instead of minutes seemed to have 
passed before the boat could lie-to in safety 
near enough to the stern to enable the men 
to get on board. 

Already the smoke was pouring through 
the windows of the state cabin into the bal- 
cony, the burning mass rolling and pitching 
as if about tosink into the waves even at the 
last moment before the victims could escape. 

To climb down into the balcony was a 
difficult task, easily overcome by the sailors, 
but difficult to Lord Wrexford and two or 
three other landsmen on board. True to 
his purpose, the earl remained till the last 
with the captain, and they were about to 
follow the rest when the balcony, loosened 
by the heat, gave way, and they both fell into 
the sea together. Whe 

“Can you swim?” shouted the captain, in 
a feeble voice, as the earl for a moment dis- 
appeared beneath the waves. 

“Save him! save him!” he added; 
“never mind me, I can swim.” 
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But the danger was over now. It was no “No, indeed ; what is it, rector? No name 
longer necessary to keep near the burning | familiar to us in the obituary, eh ?” 
ship, and as the boat drifted away from it “ No, doctor, worse than that. Thereisa 
into clearer water, more than one eager hand | terrible account in the paper of a ship having 
was held forward to seize the earl as he rose | taken fire in the Channel and of several lives 
to the surface, and drag him into the boat. being lost.” 

Brave and enduring are the sons and} “Good heavens! any of our friends 
daughters of the Crusaders of olden times, } amongst them, rector? Does it mention 
and Lord Wrexford had on this occasion | names?” 
shown himself worthy of his ancestral “ Yes, 1 am sorry to say. Two boat-loads 
descent. escaped from the burning vessel safely. A 

But the fall with the balcony had deprived | third, I believe, was swamped by too many 
him of the last remnant of physical strength, | of the poor, frightened wretches jumping on 
therefore, although an expert swimmer, his | board, and her Majesty’s troopship Europa 
power to swim was gone ; and when drawn into | picked off eight half-dead creatures from the 
the boat, he lay pale and still in the bottom | deck, only just before the burning vessel 
while the men pulled with all their streagth | went down.” 
to reach the steamer quickly with their pre-| “And friends of ours were on board! 
cious boat-load. The eight human beings} Who, who, rector? Any residents of our 
thus rescued from a certain and fearful death | neighbourhood?” and Dr. Milner spoke in 
were carried on board H.M. steam troop- | such nervous agitation that Mr, Calvert 
ship Zuropa, looking like dead men, to be | said :— 
carefully tended by the officers and crew. ‘‘ We are close to the rectory, Dr. Milner. 

At the moment of their rescue the sun | Just come in for a moment and read the 
appeared above the horizon, and his golden | paragraph ; it may not be so bad after all as 
rays fell on the last vestiges of the burning | it appears to me.” 
ship as they sank beneath the waves. Almost forgetting for the time his aged 
patient, Dr. Milner followed the rector into 
the house, and was led by him to his study, 

T was early on the second day after the | where the paper, hastily thrown down, lay on 

night during which the terrible event | the floor. Now Dr. Milner, ever since 
related in the last chapter had happened, | his niece had disappeared from her new 
that Dr. Milner met the rector of Kenneton | home at Mrs. Elverton’s, had experienced a 
close by the churchyard gates. kind of dread when he took up a newspaper 

“Good morning, rector; you’re on duty | lest he should find in it something disgraceful 
early this morning,” and Dr. Milner held out | or alarming respecting Alice Raynor and her 
his hand to the clergyman. doings. The dread that she might have 

“T have had an early marriage, doctor,” | been one of the passengers in the steamer 
replied Mr. Calvert. “I wished the young | so affected him now, that he said :— 
people all imaginable happiness, but I was |“ Read it, rector, will you? Your eyes are 
not in a mood to sympathize with their joy. | younper than mine ; and please excuse my 
Did you lookat yesterday's Evening Standard, | hurrying you, but I must get to Martin’s 
doctor?” he added, glancing at Dr. Milner | quickly.” 
as he spoke. “So you shall, doctor. As we passed 

“Well, yes, I saw it on the table, but I | through the garden,I sent the gardener off 
know nothing of its contents. Suppose, | to tell Thomas to bring the brougham here 
rector, you walk on with me while we talk, | for you, so you will be there more quickly 
for I am wanted at old Farmer Martin’s | than you could walk. I know you will forgive 





CHAPTER XXVI.—ALARMING NEWS. 


urgently.” me for taking such a liberty.” 

“ Ah, indeed, poor old fellow! I saw him “Thank you, there’s nothing to forgive ; 
yesterday; I believe he’s ready to go, and yet | I’m very glad,” replied Dr. Milner as he 
‘how these octogenarians cling to life.” sunk into a chair, feeling greatly relieved. 
_ “Octogenarian, rector! why, the old man | “ And now for the paragraph, rector.” 
is over ninety, and what a wonderful memory “ Destruction of a Steamer by Fire,” read 


he has of his youthful days!” the rector, while Dr. Milner’s dread of what 
“T know he has,” replied the rector; “ but | was coming being unknown to the reader, 

you have not asked me why I referred to the | he wondered at his pale and nervous appear- 

Evening Standard.” ance, but he went on without remarking it. 
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“Her Majesty's ship Zuropa, on her way 
from South Africa with troops, arrived at Ports- 
mouth early this morning. She had on board 
eight of the passengers and crew of the A/dion, 
a mail steamer to the Channel Islands, which 
was discovered to be on fire soon after mid 
night. Among her passengers were the Earl 
of Wrexford and family. The earl, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Frederick Danvers, the 
young wife of the member for South Hants, is 
one ofthe eight saved from the burning steamer ; 
and so far as we can gather, two boats loaded 
with women and children are supposed to 
have reached one of the islands in safety, 
the weather being calm and the sea unusually 
smooth. It is, however, feared that several 
have perished, owing to a third boat having 
capsized from the numbers who jumped into 
it when already full. We hope to be able to 
give a more lucid account in our next 
issue of what, in any case, must have been 
an appalling catastrophe.” 

Although Dr. Milner discovered by this 
account, with a feeling of relief, that he had 
no cause for dread about his niece, yet on 
hearing who were among the passengers in 
the ill-fated vessel his distress of mind be- 
came so great that he rose and paced the 
room while the rector finished the account. 

“Tt is terrible news indeed,” he exclaimed, 
at length. ‘But I do hope and pray that all 
in whom we are interested are safe. Lord 
Wrexford is living, and as the sea appears 
to have been calm, we may presume the 
boats with the women and children reached 
the islands in safety. But it is on Fred 
Danvers’ account I feel most anxious. So 
much has happened to cause him sorrow 
since his marriage with Constance Emerson, 
that, were anything to happen to his wife 
now, I would not answer for the conse- 
quences; and here comes my brougham,” he 
added. “I must run away and see that 
poor old Martin. Good-bye, rector. I'll 
come in and see you later to-day, when the 
morning papers arrive, and I shall hope for 
better news.” 

‘* All right, doctor,” said the rector, add- 
ing, as the carriage drove off, “Mind you 
come to dinner.” 

Alone in his carriage, Dr. Milner leaned 
back and began to reflect—not on the sad 
tale to which he had just listened, excepting 
so far as the fate of Constance Emerson was 
involved in it, 

“Gone for her health, no doubt. Gone for 
change of air to Jersey. Poor child! I’ve 
seen the faded cheeks and pale lips, and I 





know who has caused it all. What could the 
jade have said to cause that almost fatal 
illness? What has changed Constance Dan- 
vers since? Any more communications, I 
wonder? Alas, I fear so! If that young 
limb of Satan is still living, she won’t spare 
the woman that robbed her of Manor Park.” 

The morning brought Dr. Milner to the 
rectory, and the two gentlemen met with 
saddened faces. 

Clergymen and doctors, as a rule, when 
first introduced to the practical work of their 
profession, are keen sympathizers with the 
scenes of pain, sorrow, death, and the grave 
which they are obliged to witness. Many a 
young clergyman’s voice falters as he reads 
the beautiful and touching service of our 
Liturgy over the grave, surrounded by 
weeping mourners. Many a youthful nerve 
quivers, before the man whose office it is to 
soothe pain and heal sickness can witness 
or perform a painful operation, or stand 
by the bed of the dying with calmness 
or seeming indifference. Both Dr. Milner 
and the rector of Kenneton had been for 
years habituated to these trying scenes. 
Yet the necessary hardness had sot come to 
either. When the two met in the rector’s 
drawing-room on that evening, one had 
witnessed the death of an old parishioner 
and patient; the other had heard news that 
overwhelmed him with sorrow. No wonder 
they looked sad. 

“So poor old Martin is gone, doctor,” 
said the rector as they shook hands. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘I knew the end 
was Close at hand when I reached the farm 
this morning ; but he was still sensible and 
recognised me immediately, so I remained 
with him till all was over, to the great com- 
fort of his family. But, rector, we must 
expect the aged to go, and old Martin was 
ninety-four years old, and one of those 
honourable and high-principled old yeomen 
which were the pride of Old England in the 
past. But what is all this about the wife of 
Fred Danvers? I was told just now that her 
name is among the missing passengers of the 
burning ship. It seems too dreadful to be 
true. Have you heard later news than you 
read this morning ?” 

“I am sorry to say ‘ Yes,’ doctor ; and I 
fear that the sweet young lady, who so 
charmed us all as the wife of the young 
squire, has in some way perished in this 
appalling calamity.” 

‘Who is your authority, rector?” 

“Well, more than one in the town; 
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and, among others, Saunders, the butler at 
Manor Park. He hadatelegram late yester- 
day evening from Neal, who is with the squire 
in London, and he brought it to show it to 
me. Besides, this is mentioned in this 
morning’s Zimes.” 

“* What were its contents?” 

“Very short ; merely to state that the 
steamer in which Lord Wrexford and his 
family and Mrs. Fred. Danvers had sailed 
for Jersey had been on fire in the Channel ; 
that his lordship’s family and several were 
safe, but that Mrs. Danvers was missing.” 

“This is indeed terrible news, rector,” 
exclaimed Dr. Milner. “Oh! I truly hope 
it will prove a mistake. You have no other 
confirmation of the account?” 

“No. The evening papers will be here 
by nine o’clock, at the latest, and no doubt 
will contain full particulars. And there goes 
the dinner-bell. We must be hopeful for a 
little time longer; and really, doctor, you 
look worn out. I dare say, now, you have 
scarcely taken any refreshment since your 
breakfast, and the sooner you have some- 
thing to eat and a glass of wine, the 
better.” 

At this moment Mrs. Calvert and her two 
young daughters made their appearance, 
and the party passed on to the dining-room 
together. The pleasant dinner-table, the 
good cheer, and the advent of the younger 
children, with whom Dr. Milner was a great 
favourite, diverted the thoughts of the elders, 
and, for a time, the sad subject was dismissed 
till the little ones had departed. 

Not for long, however. The man-servant 
appeared with the evening papers and laid 
them before his master with a look of grave 
concern. 

In silence Mr. Calvert opened the sheets 
of the newspaper, caught the words which 
headed two or three columns, and cast 
his eyes over the list of missing passengers. 

“Ts her name there?’”’ asked Dr. Milner, 
as he watched the rector’s eyes wandering 
over the page eagerly. 

“Alas, yes!” he replied, “here it is.” 
Then reading aloud—* Mrs. Frederick Dan- 
vers,” he threw down the paper and ex- 
claimed—“ How mysterious these events 
appear to us,doctor! Here is a young man 
in almost every respect calculated to make a 
wife happy, and suppert her in luxury and 
comfort. He marries a woman in whom to 
the outward adornments of nature are added 
mental and lovable qualities, likely to win 
and retain a husband’s fondest love, and what 


happens? First, she is suddenly attacked 
with illness under mysterious circumstances, 
then there is the loss of her child, and her 
own continued delicate health, He sends 
her away for change of climate, a fearful 
accident occurs, and she is among the lost.” 

Dr. Milner had listened in silence to the 
rector’s remarks, and with a sinking heart. 
To a general observer, all these statements 
were merefacts. But tohim! Did he not know 
that much of all this trouble and sorrow had 
been caused by the unprincipled conduct of 
his ill-trained niece? and in his heart he 
could even look upon Alice Raynor as the 
indirect cause of the death of Constance 
Danvers. Then, with a pang, came the 
thought—‘*O God! she will waylay him 
now he is free and make him marry her, to 
his own utter destruction ! ” 

While he thus reflected, his face wore such 
a look of pain and sorrow, that the rector 
exclaimed :— 

“Doctor, you take this sad occurrence 
very much to heart, as if the young squire 
were a son of your own.” 

“ He is almost, rector,” replied Dr. Milner, 
rousing himself. “I brought him into the 
world,” he added with a sickly smile, 
“and I have known the boy all his life. 
But what does the paper say about it all, 
rector?” 

“The account is too long to wade through,”’ 
he replied ; “ but you can take it with you and 
read the rest at home; it appears to be full 
of sad interest.” 

Sad indeed, yet deeply interesting were 
the accounts of the circums‘ances already 
known to the reader, and, in addition, the 
facts connected with the safe arrival of the 
boats at Jersey with their precious freights 
of women and children—not, however, with- 
out assistance, for as day broke the wind 
freshened and shifted, and the boats so 
heavily laden were at times in danger of 
being overwhelmed by the now restless 
waves. Steadily but slowly the men 
plied their oars till, as they joyfully 
sighted land in the distance, two or three 
fishing-boats were seen steering in their 
wake. 

To come alongside and offer to lighten 
their loads was the work of a few minutes, 
and then carefully and tenderly several of the 
women and children were drafted into the 
fishing-boats. These, with the steamer’s boats 
lightened, reached the harbour of St. Helier’s 
just as the dawn brightened into day, and 





were very quickly received and sheltered by 
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the inhabitants when aroused and interested 
by the details given by the fishermen. 

Lady Wrexford’s alarm when she missed 
Constance while landing at the pier may be 
easily understood. She had feit convinced that 
her sister had been among those who were 
taken on board a fishing-boat, and sending the 
nurse and the children with the messenger 
from the Pier Hotel, she waited till every 
passenger had been landed, before she could 
quite make up her mind that Constance was 
really not among them. 

In terrible distress, she would not listen to 
the entreaties of Mrs. Danvers’ maid, for her 
own maid, poor Naydon, had been carried to 
the hotel, being quite exhausted with alarm 
and sea sickness. 

“ Do, my lady, come to the hotel and rest, 
and have some breakfast ; you will be ill your- 
self presently ; I dare say Mrs. Danvers will 
be here by-and-by in another fishing-boat. I 
saw a number about on the sea when those 
two came to help us.” 

A sudden recollection at this moment 
gave force to Mason’s entreaties. 

“Constance can swim splendidly,” she 
said to herself; “ perhaps she may have fallen 
overboard when they were lightening our 
load, and some fisherman has picked her up. 
Oh, yes, and I must nerve myself to telegraph 
to Portsmouth and Southampton to inquire 
if there is any news of my dear Charlie. Oh, 
where can he be? what has become of him? 
Oh, why did we ever decidz to come here 
instead of——” 

‘‘ Oh, my lady!” exclaimed Mason, who 
had been watching the agonized face of 
Laura, as she stood with hands clasped 
low, and eyes fixed on the sea as if asking 
for the lost ones. “Oh, do, pray come! 
Here’s the fly been waiting all this time, 
and—” 

“The fly ?” exclaimed Laura. “Oh, yes, 
I forgot, and the dear children are alone.” 
And, turning quickly, she proceeded at once 
to the fly with Masor, and was driven to the 
hotel. Some slight refreshment which Lady 
Wrexford forced herself to take, and then she 
started with Mason to the telegraph office. 

“T will say nothing about the non- 
appearance of Constance,” she said to her- 
self; ‘but towhom amI to telegraph? Oh, 
I know ; to the harbour-master at Southamp- 
ton, and to the proprietor of the Royal Hotel 
at Portsmouth.” 

There was no delay at the telegraph office. 
Already the story of the ship on fire had 
spread over the town of St. Helier's, and the 


telegrams were scarcely written before the 
words were on their way to England. They 
differed very little except in the address. 

“‘ Lady Wrexford asks if the destruction of 
the A/bion by fire this morning is known at 
Southampton. Her husband, Lord Wrex- 
ford, remained on board—is he safe? 
Answer paid for. All safe here.” 

The telegram to the Royal Hotel, Ports- 
mouth, contained almost the same words, 
and then, with her mind relieved for a 
time, Lady Wrexford returned to the hotel, 
and, yielding to the persuasions of her ser- 
vants, stretched herself on the sofa, and 
presently sank into a deep sleep. 

The most important of these facts were 
concisely described in the paper, and after a 
long talk over them in the drawing-room 
with the rector and Mrs. Calvert, Dr. Milner 
took his lea -e. 

“ Oh, sir!” exclaimed Janet, as on hear- 
ing the key in the latch she had confronted 
her master in the hall—‘ Oh, an’ it’s sair 
news fro’ the sea aboot the bonnie leddy ; 
maybe it’s nae true.” 

“T fear it is, Janet,” he replied ; “ but we 
need not give up hope yet. Her husband 
and Lord Wrexford are men of wealth, and 
I am sure they will spare no expense in 
trying to find out the truth.” 

“ And they'll no fail; and, doctor, that 
lord is a brave laddie, to stay i’ the burning 
ship that gait with the cap’en and the aither 
folks that they hadna boats for, instead o’ 
trying to save himsel.” 

“Where did you read all this, Janet?” 
asked her master. 

‘“’Twar all in the Hampshire Chronicle. 
Thomas read it out to us this evening, and 
oh, ’twere awful; but I dinna care for aught 
so much as the news that the bonnie leddy 
of Manor Park be lost. Oh, and I'll pray 
muckle that the gude Lord will take care o’ 
the leddy and bring her safe home again in 
His ain gude time.” 

“Amen!” said the doctor, reverently. 
Who should pray more earnestly than he 
for such a result ? 

Wishing his faithful housekeeper “ Good- 
night,” he turned and ascended the stairs to 
his room, still reflecting deeply. ‘ 

“I wonder where that young hussy Is 
hiding herself,” he reflected. “I’m afraid 
she has gone quite to the bad, for I never 
hear of her now. I sometimes blame my- 
self for bringing her here to do all this 
mischief; but was it not my duty to make 





an effort to save my sister’s child? Perhaps 
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if I had engaged a resident governess for | is a widower. And how can I hinder it ? 
her—— But no, I feel now it was too late, | To search for her now would be the height 
‘and I fear she will do more mischief still, if | of folly. No, no; I must leave the matter 
she is alive, when she hears Fred Danvers ' in God's hands.” 


AS ROP SI 
NEGLECT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE DOVE AND CROSS OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” ETC. 


EGLECT! Oh, is there e’er a word | I'll point to one, one little hour to pleasure 
N loosed from the silver bow | so beguiled, 
Of Earth’s so long-confounded | But far apart, at home, he sits, a poor 
tongues more eloquent of woe? | neglected child. 
To reach the sympathizing ear with more of | Neglect! The child of Genius feels upon 
human pain ? : : | his heart its chill, 
Then if you know it, speed it me ; my search | Long ere the hand of Death compels heart- 
as yet Is vain, beatings to be still ; 


Neglect! The eastern wind that soughs | It lists the sound of harp and lute, then 
above our early blooms, strikes the javelin hard, 

That scatters far their petals white and | To pierce the minstrel thro’ and hush the 
wastes their sweet perfumes, sweet voice of the bard. 

Disturbs the vigils of the night with never The poet’s fate to mourn to Heaven the 
sadder moan gloom that may remain, 

Than that which trembles from the lips of | To him whose light hath carried hope to 
Earth’s neglected one. many a room of pain ; 

Neglect! Oh, sing me not, nor speak that He sees the gilded chariot whirl the flattered 
anguished word again ! “Wh — by, “ot 

But say did ever music-chord break ’neath a o iittle marks in pause of song the 
Linkhet atvain ? sadness of his sigh. 

To lie from music mute beneath the hand | Oh, lips touched with a sacred fire have 
that might have woke raised to Heaven appeal, 

A minstrelsy of love had Fate a lighter | Against the anguish of neglect to find its 





burden spoke. grief their seal! 
Its living letters shade the brow of helpless * eae er Drrenger im spite of worldly 
. ’ 
orphanage ; Sing on, poor plaintive bird, sing on, thy 


Full ne acape ee amid the whiten- brenst agstiist the thorn. 
2 

It gives the suppliant for bread a stone, then More strange! The lowly ones, the good, 
passes by, have had its curse to bear ; 


Indifferent to the burning tear that trembles | The world has meted scorn to these its 
angels unaware ; 





in the eye. ; 
fein | And many a foot has trod its wastes that 
You need not to avoid it shun the moorland | well had graced its bowers, 
wastes of life, i. Has patient wearied o'er it thorns, which 
For in the fireside laughter joins the young fain had kissed its flowers. 
neglected wife ; Yet hush! th i ee 
Yet misses from her laughter low the ring of | *¢t Hush! the Ho nee of all! Ah, Ist us 
happiness, pause and think ! i 
As from her lip’s repose the sign of deeper Of His forsakenness and grief what soul can 
seated peace. touch the brink ? 
Our priestly Mediator stands before th’ 
Amid the merry children grouped upon the Eternal Throne 
daisied lawn— And pleadeth aye on our behalf, the wine 
Theirs yet the freshness of the spring, the press trod alone. 
lightness of the fawn— * + 
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Our Father knoweth all thiogs: yes, the | Oh, rebel hearts of ours! Oh, lips so prodigal 





sparrow in its fall, of moan ! 

The raven calling for its food with croaking | Be still, keep silence till ye learn world 
carrion call ; harshness to atone, 

But we are dearer far than these, He} To those whom God by you might draw to 
numbers every hair, happiness and peace, 

And by a providence unseen, guards us with | Bowed spirits, wounded consciences, and lives 
special care. devoid of ease. 

Sweet are the stars of promise set o’er the} Does Ephraim fail? his goodness pass like 
world’s arid wastes, cloud or early dew? 

While still to seek the unfolded Jamb the | Bitter reproach or silence stern are not for 
loving Shepherd hastes ; such as you; 


The mother may forget her child ; but, oh!| Nay, seek out Ephraim, whisper low in 
its feeble cry accents soft and mild, 

Shall pierce the Eternal Father’s ear,| The Father loves him still, as when His 
through the unconscious sky ! | very pleasant child. 

The captive daughter sits and moans ’mid| Know you a woman old and wan, wretched 
ruins desolate, | because of sin, 

No human voices answer her in pity for her | Search her life-history for the good that may 
fate ; be writ therein, 

Yet for her ashes beauty calls, light breaks | And if upon the purer leaves of childhood 
from Eastern gates, there be trace 

Let her but rise and seek to where the holy | Of early prayers and wise resolves, and a 

Bridegroom waits. | short day of grace, 


I know not what the song may be which | Then go with God’s kind memories, her 
throbs from harps of gold, conscience sere to wake, 
Above the waveless sea of glass, to melodies | Tell her He calls her as a wife, youth- 


grieved, whom all forsake, 

That He the “kindness of her first 
espousals ” hath in mind, 

And all-forgiving waits anew the broken 
vow to bind. 


untold ; 

There sing they Moses and the Lamb, but 
never will there float 

To straining, listening human ear of that 
sweet song a note. 


And yet methinks from many an eye whence | Thus shall this earth be less a waste ; thus 








God has wiped the tears, may we people Heaven ; 
From many a heavy-laden soul, new-lightened | Thus when neglected by our loved, rejoice 
of its fears, in sins forgiven : 


From many a heart whose loneliness seemed Oh, unforgetting God, do Thou, in our 


all its earthly lot, prosperity, 
Will speak in look and word the cry, In our adversity, keep us, that we forget not 


‘Saved ! Saved and unforgot !” Thee ! 
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“GOLDEN HOURS” 


IN INDIA. 


BY ONE WHO HAS EXPERIENCED THEM. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


II.—SIGHTS AND SCENES IN 
HOME AGAIN, 


E had been told that room; had 
been set apart for us in this 
palace, during our visit to this 
part of India, but we were 
quite unprepared for the mag- 

nificence of the building which was to be our 

temporary home. 

When we entered, and ascended the grand 
staircase which led seemingly into endless 
corridors, and from thence into superb rooms 
all beautifully furnished, we were equally 
astonished and delighted. 

We found a luxurious breakfast laid in one 
of those stately sitting-rooms. We then 
saw the bedrooms that had been prepared 
for us, each about sixty feet long, beautifully 
fitted up, leading into bath-rooms and dress- 
ing-rooms—nothing had been forgotten-— 
plate, household linen, toilet soap, and even 
new brushes on the dressing-room tables, 
had all been remembered for our comfort. 
After refreshing ourselves with baths and a 
change of garments, we sat down and did 
justice to the ample breakfast. After that, 
we made a tour round and about our man- 
sion. I fear I can never do justice to it— 
room after room we found. Two or three of 
these were about 300 feet long, and high and 
wide in proportion. One of the largest was 
paved with marble, as was also the throne- 
room which led into it. There was also a 
fine and well-filled library and billiard-room, 
with two good tables complete. The palace 
was furnished throughout with all necessary 
things, and the carpets, mattings, mirrors, 
chandeliers, nicknacks, and pictures, were 
indeed worth seeing. It was like being in 
fairyland, and we felt as Beauty must have 
done as she wandered about in her big 
palace before Mr, Beast arrived. 

As we were somewhat tired, it occurred to 
us that a nap after our wakeful night would 
not be amiss, so some of us chose a sofa in 
one room and some in another, and we were 
soon fast asleep. Maud had chosen a cosy 
nook in the marble room and slept on. After 
we had roused ourselves about luncheon 
time, we had a grand hunt for her to no pur- 
pose; but by-and-by she woke up, and after 


PART INDIA, 





a good many false turns she found her way 
to the dining-room where we were assembled 
for luncheon, and puzzling our brains as to 
where she could be. 

The views from the palace windows were 
very lovely, the broad river and the many 
boats, the palm trees and other tropical 
foliage—the picturesque dresses of the 
passers-by, and above all the heavenly 
weather. During the four months of the 
cool season in India, one day is as lovely as 
another, with rarely a break or a storm. 
We thought with pity of the poor people at 
home, in the midst of blustering winds and 
rude gales, of snow and frost, and murky 
skies, and other horrors of a northern climate, 
and I felt tempted to think it would be worth 
while going through the other eight months 
of heat, and rains, and buzz of insect life, for 
such a certain four months’ treat as this ; but 
those who have experienced it do not agree 
with me. However, I should exceedingly 
like to try India for a year or two. 

As it might interest you to know how we 
spent our days whilst staying in those marble 
halls, I will try to tell you. 

About seven o’clock our ayah brought us 
our little breakfast (Chota Hazree) of toast 
and tea. At nine, the substantial breakfast 
is ready, consisting of three or four courses, 
winding up always with currie. The tab'e 
looks charming with fruit and flowers, which 
Maud considers her prerogative always to 
arrange. Then a stroll by the river-side be- 
fore the sun becomes too hot. Then, for 
those who like it, reading, writing, or sketch- 
ing, or sitting in the broad verandah, or at 
the windows, watching the boats lazily going 
up and down the river, or the processions of 
bullock waggons, creeping not less lazily 
along its banks; or we look across it to the 
opposite side and see a line of elephants or 
camels being driven along, or the worshippers 
at the entrance of the picturesque Hindoo 
temples, performing their prostrations and 
devotions. Sometimes we saw the process 
of an elephant being washed. ‘The natives 
let them lie down on the shallow side of the 
river and scrub them with brushes, the men 





walking up and down upon them. The 
animals seem to enjoy the operation, as when 
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one side is done they turn on the other, and 
have the process repeated, basking in the 
sunshine and splashicg about in the water. 
An excellent luncheon is ready at two 
o'clock ; after it forty winks in the shape of 
a snooze for those who are of a lazy frame of 
mind or body. Then, afternoon tea, and 
such tea, it makes one’s mouth water to think 
of it—and afterwards a drive, sometimes in 
Harry’s buggy or two-wheeled carriage, and 
oftener in one of the large and comfortable 
carriages with a pair of first-rate horses most 
kindly provided for us. As a pair of horses 
were sent on to change half-way, when we 
wished to drive more than six miles off, our 
beasts were always fresh and went splendidly. 
Sometimes when Colonel Jones drove me 
in the buggy, Maud (to whom a capital 
little pony had been lent) and Harry and 
‘Tom rode, and Jack and Guy had their 
bicycles. Sometimes we went to Berhampore, 
a station about eight miles off, and lunched 
there with friends and dined; in the after- 
noon watched the game of polo being played, 
in which my husband and the two elder 
sons, and some of the nawaubs joined, or we 
had lawn tennis and returned home in the 
Jate evenings. On Sundays we generally 
contrived to get there for the services which 
are held in a room set apart for the purpose. 
The bicycles were a great novelty and 
wonder to the natives; they called them 
carriage wheels, and could not understand 
how they were kept up or went on. The 
natives used to assemble in crowds to see 
them pass ; as they would not get out of the 
way, they were often a serious obstacle to the 
boys keeping up with the carriage and horses. 
Sometimes in the afternoons, instead of a 
drive, we would have a boat on the river, 
Jand at some inviting-looking place, and take 
a walk; occasionally we saw monkeys running 
about in the road in front of us, but they 
were very timid and would rush into the 
woods or jungle at our approach. In one of 
our walks we visited the tomb of Surajah 
Dowlah, the wretch who shut up Mr. Holwell 
and his many companions in the awful Black 
Hole at Calcutta in Lord Clive’s time. As 
you may imagine, we did not feel disposed to 
invoke blessings on his memory. Another 
time we went over a Hindoo temple, taking 
off our shoes before entering. The carving 
and painting with a profusion of gilding, 
especially about the altars, were really most 
lovely. The number of enormous houses 
belonging to natives, not occupied, and some 
not furnished, was amazing. 
VOL. XIII 








On returning to our boat, the current being 
strong, the boatmen, not being incommoded 
with a superfluous quantity of garments, used 
to get out in any shallow place and wade to 
the bank, and tow us the greater part of the 
way home. The only drawback on such 
occasions was the sight of some vulture or 
pariah dog making an unsavoury meal on 
some poor dead native. 

After dinner on most evenings we sat in 
the verandah and sang songs. Harry, ‘Tom, 
and Guy have capital voices and know an 
interminable number of songs of all sorts. 
Often friends joined us, and we then had 
quite a concert. Jack had just passed out of 
that uncomfortable stage in a boy’s career, 
a cracked voice. It was not yet strong 
enough to use much, excepting to join in the 
choruses, but he has a remarkably good ear, 
and can play the piano and organ very well ; 
as, however, neither of these was to be had, 
he invested in a ‘‘tom-tom,” a native instru- 
ment well expressed by its name, and, I 
assure you, judiciously played, it was by no 
means a contemptible accompaniment to 
the voices. The verandah was very wide 
and paved with store, so Jack indulged in his 
mania for bonfires and occupied his time in 
accompanying the songs with his tom-tom, 
smoking his hubble-bubble pipe and feeding 
the fires which he generally lit each evening 
in the verandah, and which not only looked 
but felt very cosy. 

Not far from the palace is the Nizamut 
College, where the sons and grandsons of the 
nawaub are educated. We were shown over 
the building by the head master, and were 
charmed by the good arrangements and 
happy look of the boys. 

The College has a capital gymnasium and 
library, and also various class-rooms and ex- 
cellent dormitories. The boys play cricket, 
and as they get older enjoy tiger-hunting and 
pig-sticking. ‘They are taught the ordinary 
things in an English education, and many of 
them are very intelligent. It seems very sad 
to think that, when the sons are having their 
liberty and the advantages of a good educa- 
tion, the daughters are shut up in their prison 
close by, with no interests or ambitions in 
life beyond their walls, and are in a state of 
dense ignorance. 

The native cities and villages in India are 
quite different from what I expected. They 
look little better than a succession of thatched 
sheds, with occasionally a grand gateway 
leading to some temple or tomb, or pubiic 
building. Sometimes a few of the goods for 
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sale in the shops are spread on the floor, but 
as a general rule not much in the way of 
merchandise is to be seen. 

Maud and I had been anticipating some 
fun in going to these shops and bazaars to 
do some “shopping,” as I had often done 
before in Spain and Portugal, and in other 
places, making myself understood, or oftener 
misunderstood, as best I could; but here I 
was assured such a thing would be quite infra 
dig., and I should go down far below zero in 
the estimation of every native from prince to 
coolie* if I indulged in such a whim (as it 
would be considered), and that what I wanted 
must be brought to the palace for me to 
choose. So I submitted with as good a 
grace as possible. 

The wives and families of the princes of 
Moorshedabad live in a most uninviting- 
looking one-storied building, which they 
prefer to the palace, and which is distant 
about half-a-mile from it. 

The present reigning nawaub has lived in 
England for some years past, to the great 
sorrow of his old mother and his five wives. 

The fine old city of Moorshedabad, well 
known for its wonderful carving in ivory, is 
going down sadly in importance, owing to his 
absence. Our palace was used before he 
left, on state occasions, for receptions, &c., 
&c., but now little of it is frequented, ex- 
cepting the billiard-room, which the young 
nawaubs use a great deal; and only by occa- 
sional guests is this large and magnificent 
palace ever occupied. There is a staff of 
servants to keep it clean and aired ; but it is 
sad to see the ravages of time, insects, and 
climate in destroying so many precious 
things. The pictures, hangings, and mattings 
are especially deteriorating. Each reception- 
room had, in addition to its nicknacks, copies 
of our Scotch and English poets, and other 
prettily illustrated books on the tables. One 
large room was especially devoted to musical 
clocks. Here, as we entered it one morning, 
we saw imitation waterfalls and birds flying 
about from tree to tree, and heard all sorts 
of tunes being played by these clocks, which 
had been wound up for our benefit. 

In a day or two after our arrival at the 
palace some of the nawaubs came to see us. 
One of these young gentlemen had honoured 
us with a visit a few minutes after we arrived. 
We heard afterwards that there had been 
plenty of specu'ations amongst them as to 
what sort of looking people we should be, 
and this young man, being of an inquisitive 


turn of mind, was determined to be the first 
in the field and beforehand with his com- 
panions in paying his respects and seeing 
what we looked like. What fun it would 
have been to have heard his report about us! 

Some of the older nawaubs speak English 
very well, and are almost European in their 
ways, having visited England when their 
father first came to live in this country; but 
the little ones, his grandchildren (from five to 
twelve years old), who came to see us, could 
scarcely speak a word of English. The latter 
often used to come in a bunch into the large 
sitting-rooms and call out, “ Guy, come and 
run!” which was the only English most of 
them knew besides “‘ How do you do?” and 
“ Good-bye;” and off Guy would run, 
nothing loth, and I would hear their little 
feet scampering along the corridors and up 
and down the stairs in full chase. Once or 
twice seventeen of them (old and young) came 
at a time, and very picturesque they looked 
with their Oriental dresses and pretty em- 
broidered caps. Shaking hands with so many 
of them was quite an operation when they 
came and went, and keeping up a conversa- 
tion very perplexing sometimes. 

The old mother of the reigning nawaub, 
now in England, finds her chief amusement 
in fishing. She has a yacht on the river 
fitted up for her, but the rule applies as 
strictly to her as to the younger begums,* 
that no man, excepting their husbands and 
sons, is ever allowed to see their faces. 

Before we left Moorshedabad a lady kindly 
obtained permission for, and accompanied 
Maud and myself, to visit this old lady and 
her daughters-in-law (the reigning nawaub’s 
wives). We were driven first to the part of 
the building belonging to the mother. On 
alighting from the carriage, we passed the 
gateway and entered an ugly, neglected look- 
ing court, and took our seats in a large bare 
verandah. Soon the old begum, a brisk- 
looking little lady, entered and welcomed us 
most kindly ; but as, unfortunately, I could 
not understand a word of the language, our 
friend had to interpret to us all that was 
said, I rose very much in the old lady’s 
estimation when she was told that I possessed 
four sons and only one daughter, and, look- 
ing at Maud (who, like our sons, looks older 
than she is), remarked that in a year or two 
I should be thinking of arranging her mar- 
riage and choosing a husband for her. I fear 
she was very much scandalized when she 
was told that in England young ladies are 





* A labouring man. 
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generally allowed to choose for themselves, 
and anyhow six years, at least, would go by 
before any idea would be entertained of her 
getting married at all. In India the natives 
of all classes are affianced at about eleven 
years old, and married when they are about 
fourteen. Oneof the young nawaubs, whom 
I had looked upon as quite a boy, and who 
was about fifteen years old, had been married 
for more than a year. 


The old lady said she had heard a great | 


deal of my sons’ “carriage wheels ”’ (bicycles) 
which they rode about on, and expressed a 
great desire to see them. Our friend sug- 
gested that Guy, being very young, might 
come with his and show her how he rode, 
but on finding he had nearly attained to the 
advanced age of thirteen, she said it would 
be quite improper for her to see him except- 
ing through the purdah, a sort of venetian 
blind, through which you can look without 


being seen. An ayah then brought a number | 


of necklaces, some of gold and others of 
silver, woven with thread, some made of 
freshly-gathered little flowers, and others of 
tinsel. 
of every sort, and each of us had a drop or 
two of attar of roses put on our handker- 
chiefs. We soon after said ‘‘ Good-bye,” the 
poor old mother sending many messages to 
her son in England, to entreat him to come 
back soon to her and to his wives. 


We were then driven to the part of the | 


building occupied by the wives and children. 
Here the scene was far more animated, as a 
good many of the nawaubs were assembled 
there, including the Burra Sahib (the great 
lord) and Sultan Sahib, the two eldest sons of 
the nawaub ; also some of the sisters, and 
many of the little children. The five wives 
were seated. In all, including the attendants, 
there must have been fifty people in the 
verandah. ‘The effect was most picturesque. 
Although we could not converse with these 
ladies, it was a very interesting visit. They 
were pleased to admire my dress and bonnet, 
and expressed themselves very glad to see us. 
The attendants, mostly Africans, were hor- 
rible-looking creatures, hugely tall,and seemed 
capable of any cruelty. As we stayed in the 
verandah we were not able to see their pri- 
vate apartments ; but the courtyard in front of 
the verandah looked the essence of desolation 


—not a tree or flower was there to make their | 


home pretty, and not a glimpse of the outer 
world do they see, nor had they any occu- 
pations or interests in life as far as we could 
discover. They looked most sad and desolate. 


We were each decorated with a chain | 


Sweetmeats were handed round, and a 
basket of necklaces, such as I have already 
| described, was brought by an ayah. Some 
| of these were put round our necks by 
each of the begums, so we came away, each 
decorated with fifteen chains of various sorts. 
We must have presented a very comical ap- 
pearance with all these necklaces on, but as 
some of the nawaubs accompanied us in 
another of their carriages back to the palace, 
we could not divest ourselves of any of our 
| finery without giving offence. So wewore our 
chains, and mounted the palace stairs and 
entered our drawing-room (where some guests 
from Berhampore were awaiting us) with the 
utmost gravity, but feeling rather foolish. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
courtesy we received from these nawaubs 
during the whole of our visit to the palace. _ 
| They certainly knew well the art of making © 
| their guests welcome and comfortable. 
| Quite near the palace there is another 
_ huge, building, built for a palace, but never 
occupied or furnished, and near it also is 
the great Imambara, the place where the 
| Mahometans hold their Lent observances, 
| or I should say their time of humiliation 
' and prayer, which answers to our season of 
Lent. They keep these forty days very 
strictly, and congregate in this huge and very 
handsome building, and there, during the 
stricter part of the fast especially, they wail 
and shriek for the martyrdom of Hasan and 
Hoxeyn, the sons of Ali, on the fatal field of 
Kesbela. They are not allowed to break 
their fast at this time excepting during the 
night, and are only permitted to wear certain 
colours. They must not, either, have music 
during these forty days, so it was only on the 
last few days of our stay at Moorshedabad, 
when the days of humiliation were over, that 
the native band played, not very successfully, 
their performance of English tunes and dance 
music outside the palace, every afternoon. 
After about a month spent here Colonel 
Jones and I had a charming three weeks’ 
trip to the Himalayas, but as neither of the 
three younger ones accompanied us I will not 
spend time in describing it beyond saying 
that a fortnight of this time we spent in 
Harry’s bungelow, which was a little way up 
in the hills. It was a wonderfully pretty little 
place, and he adapted his bachelor establish- 
ment most cleverly to our larger requirements, 
| by having a bed-room and dressing-room 
made of bamboo and canvas set up for 
himself in his large verandah. He made a 
splendid housekeeper, and it was an intense 
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pleasure to be under his roof and see his 
house and surroundings, and to feel how 
popular and respected he was with his many 
friends. We only wished we could also have 
visited Tom, but his station was a couple of 
hundred miles away, and we were unable to 
get so far. 

Some kind friends at Berhampore had asked 
Maud to stay with them in our absence, and 
as she had her pony and there were plenty of 
children and pets there, and she was not 
troubled with shyness, she was quite happy. 
The other three remained at Moorshedabad. 

When we returned we found that Guy had 
picked upa pet in the shape of a monkey; it 
was a large and formidable creature, and 
would not let any one but himself go near it. 
It was tied to a large tree just opposite our 
verandah, and climbed up and down all day 
long. The natives were in great fear of it, 
and it consequently bit one or two who ven- 
tured near, but it would let Guy do anything 
with it, and when he went out of sight would 
moan and cry after him. The favourite 
game was to give it an old hat, which it 
would put on, and then turn a number of 
summersaults. Guy became very fond of ir, 
and begged to be allowed to bring it to 
England, but we could not allow bim that 
pleasure; so on our leaving Moorshedabad 
he presented it to Jack, who had also con- 
trived to get into its good graces. 

After three months delighfully spent we 
began to realize that the time was fast draw- 
ing near for the sad good-byes to be said. 
We scarcely dared think of it, but day by 
day slipped away and our stay in India was 
limited now to a week. Guy was racking 
his brains to find out some way of staying 
in the country, and so cutting Greek verbs 
and Latin declensions at school for the rest 
of his natural life. He thought that if Jack 
could stay and begin his career in tea-planting 
in the hills, he would have a try at some post 
for himself. 

Now he happened to be exceedingly fond 
of engineering, and had contrived in England 
to pick upa great deal of information about 
railways and engines, &c., so one day when 
they had been treated to a return ticket 
to Nulhatty, Guy went up to the guard of 
the train on the main line which had just 
come in and expressed his wish of getting 
some “ job on the line.” He added that his 
family were going to return to England, and 
he did not wish to accompany them. He 
made the most of his qualifications, and said 
that in a very short time, with a little more 





teaching, he would be quite able, he felt sure, 
to take a place as engine-driver, but in the 
meantime would not decline even the post 
of stoker ! 

The guard, an Englishman, was most 
polite, and promised to think over it, and 
Guy returned to Moorshedabad highly satis- 
fied with his day’s work. 

A day or two after, Harry happened to be 
at Nulhatty, and up came the guard to him, 
and, touching his hat, said he supposed from 
the likeness it must have been a young 
brother of his who had been applying for a 
place on the line, “a short young gent, of 
about sixteen years old from his looks. He 
seemed uncommonly anxious to get some- 
thing, no matter what it was, for a bit,” and 
the guard further confided to Harry that he 
could scarcely answer him for laughing, but 
he tried to speak gravely, as the young 
gentleman spoke up so bravely and seemed 
in good earnest about it. 

Alas! a few “Golden Hours” now only re- 
mained before the sad parting must come. 
Pleasure and pain in this world go always 
hand-in-hand. After we had packed up our 
possessions we had scarcely the heart to go 
from room to room for the last time. 

Poor Maud bore up bravely until it came 
to say good-bye to the pony, and then, with 
all her philosophy, she could not keep a few 
tears from brimming over, and there is a 
report going about that the pony shed some 
also. 

We had again to take a night train, and 
after an early dinner we set off for Calcutta 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. With 
very heavy hearts indeed we started, accom- 
panied by the three sons who were to see us 
off, but we were all determined not to break 
down, and encouraged each other by at all 
events making believe to be in good spirits. 

It was a little difficult this time to know 
how to provide some sort of an evening 
meal, as we should not have a chance of 
stopping to get anything between Nulhatty 
and Calcutta by this train. Harry hit upon 
the idea of having a sort of picnic tea at the 
former little station, so we had a hamper 
packed with cold chicken, &c., and brought 
two of his servants to attend to the repast. 

Accordingly about ten o’clock we sat down 
in the little waiting-room to this impromptu 
meal, but the dim religious light provided by 
the Company, was insufficient to show us the 
way to our mouths, so what was to be done? 

Happily, I bethought me of a travelling- 
bag I had amongst the luggage, with a few 
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odds and ends in it for the voyage. So out I 
rushed, and in a twinkling returned, flourish- 
ing some half-dozen candles in the air in a 
triumphant manner; but alas! what could 
be done without candlesticks? Here Tom 
rose to the occasion, and cutting sundry 
thick square hunches of bread, made small 
holes in the middle, and behold what 
better supports could candles desire than 
these? A little later the supply of tea was 
exhausted, and out I went again, and returned 
with a little caddy full, and was welcomed 
then and there with loud cheers. Again a 
corkscrew was in request, and that also was 
produced from the same inexhaustible place. 
A great deal of tea was drunk, and a great 
many poor jokes attempted ; but somehow the 
heavy provisions could not be swallowed, 
and the chickens did not look as foolish as 
they ought to have done: so after trying in 
vain to pretend to eat we thought we would 
try to sleep, and stretched ourselves out on 
the benches and sofas. 

In due course our train arrived, and we 
proceeded on our way, when suddenly, in 
the middle of the night, the train drew up 
seemingly without rhyme or reason, and 
stopped for more than half-an-hour, and 
then, slowly moving on, arrived propor- 
tionately late at the next station. It was 
received by the station-master with a storm 
of reproaches hurled at the engine-driver, 
stoker, and guard alike, who, as he declared, 
must have taken a sleep on the road. 
Whether this was a true bill or not I cannot 
say, but anyhow during the time of stoppage 
there was not a sign of anything or anyone 
moving. Guy remarked, in a satirical tone, 
that Ae could have minded the train better 
than that. 

We arrived at Calcutta about eleven 
o’clock the next morning, and, having des- 
patched our heavy luggage to the steamer, 
we drove to the house of the same friends 
who had welcomed us so kindly on our 
arrival in India. We felt hot, dusty, and 
weary ; but baths, and a change of dress which 
we had with us, soon refreshed us, and we 
were really able to enjoy the kind welcome 
and tempting luncheon provided for us. 
Early in the afternoon we said good-bye to 
our friends, so as to enjoy the few most 
precious remaining hours alone together. 
We drove to the China bazaar, and were 
much amused at the Babel of voices, the 
owners of the shops making a rush at us and 
saying, “This way, missus, this way, sahib, my 
shop better than his—he one big cheat; I 





got all sorts of things cheap for missus and 
the sahibs to buy, come to my shop,” &c. 

We spenta little fortune on each other, and 
in buying lots of quaint little bits of china 
and boxes, screens, fans, and ornaments 
for friends at home. We were then photo- 
graphed in a family group, but our distin- 
guished photographer did not “ temper mercy 
with justice” in representing our charms, 
and if others see us as we saw ourselves in 
our photos we could none of us claim the 
prize for beauty; at all events it made us 
laugh, and that was something under the 
dreary circumstances. We then drove to 
one of the luxurious hotels in Calcutta, and 
had a dinner, which Tom insisted should 
be at his particular expense for his express 
satisfaction. 

The ship was to sail quite early the next 
morning, and on account of the tide it had 
been taken some few miles down the river, 
so we had to get to it by boat. 

The night we joined the ship was most 
lovely. I can hear again the plash of the 
oars and the refrain of the songs with which 
we tried to hide our sadness in that two 
hours’ row to the steamer. We all spent the 
night on deck, and managed to snatch a little 
sleep; but very early in the morning the 
inevitable parting came, and our hearts grew 
heavier and heavier as the boat which had 
brought us the night before had to return 
with the three dear ones. We watched it 
until it became a little speck, and then, 
alas! we saw it no more. And so ended our 
‘Golden Hours” in India, leaving a flood of 
happy memories garnered up in our hearts. 
God grant that they may be but a foretaste 
of those richer and happier “ Golden Hours” 
in a better land, where there are no more 
partings, and where all tears shall be wiped 
away. 

As I sit in my pretty English home writing 
in the gloaming these last few lines about 
my trip to India, I ask myself, “Can it be 
true that I have, not so long ago, been so 
far and seen my sons?—it must be a 
dream ;”’ but when I lift my eyes from the 
paper and see my exquisitely carved ivory 
elephants, boats, and gharrys* from Moor- 
shedabad, my lovely silver ornaments from 
Cuttack, the brass work from Benares, and 
many other treasures, some valuable and all 
precious, showered upon me by our sons and 
kind friends, I feel it is all true, and I thank 
God reverently and heartily that He put it 
into my heart to go. 

* Small native carriages. 
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Some of those who read these pages may 
probably hereafter spend some time in India, 
turning an honest penny by either soldier- 
ing, tea-planting, “civil servicing,” “ police- 
manning,” or even engine driving, and if 


your father and mother with any number of 
brothers and sisters come out to pay you a 
visit, may they find you as steady, pros- 
| perous, and manly as I found my Harry 


; and Tom. 





THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF DR. JOHNSON’S 
CHARACTER. 


BY G. 


& MONG the celebrated essays con- 
tributed by the late Lord Ma- 
caulay to the Edinburgh Review, 
there is at least one which reflects 
but little credit either on his 
judgment or charity ; we refer to the one on 
Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s “ Life of 
Johnson.” The reviewer's estimate of Bos- 
well himself has more in it of rhetorical ex- 
aggeration than discriminating criticism; for 
a man cannot with propriety be set down as 
a conceited fool because he has worked in 
one department of literature better than any 
of his countrymen have worked before him. 
Then it must have required even all Ma- 
caulay’s assurance to represent Boswell as 
childishly weak-minded, while on the other 
hand he was acknowledged to be the first of 
biographers. A man cannot be two things 
at the same time which imply a contradiction ; 
and the fact is that Boswell was endowed 
with very special and very great abilities, or 
we should not to-day be in happy possession 
of his unique book. But still more re- 
prehensible was the treatment meted out by 
Macaulay, the party writer, to Croker, the 
literary worker. The essay, as one high 
authority declares, shows “bad taste and 
bad feeling.” Many of the charges pre- 
ferred appear to be untrue; while the 
criticisms in general show that Croker knew 
much more about Johnson and the eighteenth 
century celebrities than his assailant. Indeed 
the public has pronounced a verdict on this 
affair which appears to become stronger in its 
justice as years roll on. Croker’s labours are 
not only appreciated ; his book is not only 
the standard edition of Boswell’s work ; the 
volume (published by Mr. Murray) is nothing 
less than a wonderful monument of laborious 
research and enlightened criticism. The ad- 
ditions are so large and so important that 
those who have not seen it cannot possibly be 











thoroughly acquainted with Johnson’s career. 


HOLDEN PIKE. 


We commend the publisher’s enterprise 
which can supply so massive a volume for ten 
shillings and illustrate it throughout with 
finely-engraved portraits. 

Having said this much by way of preface, 
we turn to Johnson himself, for the purpose 
of briefly studying the religious side of a 
character which all admirers have not per- 
fectly understood. We shall have to weigh 
carefully his advantages and disadvantages, 
take some impressions of the times he lived 
in, look at the character of his every-day 
associates, and then account for the won- 
derful deliverance from legalism which oc- 
curred in the lexicographer’s last days, 
There is a sense in which Johnson was re- 
presentative of one phase of English life in 
the eighteenth century. At all events we 
cannot understand one of the most interest- 
ing phases of London social life in those days 
unless we understand Johnson. 

The reign of Queen Anne, in which he 
was born, was more remarkable for its wits 
than Gospel preachers, and altogether mere 
literature seemed to flourish in a soil where 
evangelical religion found little that was 
favourable to its growth. If Popery attained 
the zenith of its power about a century after 
the death of Alfred the Great, in the mid- 
night of the world, the Church of England, 
as an establishment, had perhaps arrived at 
its strongest state, although as a teacher of 
religion it was at its weakest, during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. When it is 
said that the Church was dead prior to the 
Methodist awakening, it is meant that evan- 
gelical teaching had virtually become obsolete; 
and by the Dissenters being asleep we are 
to understand that they were drifting into 
something more “rational” —z.c., more human 
—than ever occurred to Christ and His 
apostles. Though Dissenters were tolerated, 
the toleration accorded them was hardly 
worthy of the name of liberty, if judged of by 
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our standard of to-day ; and the spirit of the 
times, especially of a large body of the 
clergy, was very fairly reflected in Defoe’s 
“Shortest Way.” It was hardly desirable to be 
born in such an era; but the chief disadvan- 
tage consisted in having parents who were in 
bigoted sympathy with the dead formalism 
of the times. Such appear to have been the 
parents of Samuel Johnson. 

On the whole he seems to have been a 
dutiful son, and along with a liberal share of 
an hereditary melancholy he inherited all his 
father’s prejudices. The old man belonged 
to the now extinct school of scholarly book- 
sellers; and as a fanatical Jacobite his re- 
ligion was largely adulterated with politics, 
In their hearts the family were sufficiently 
disloyal to have banished the House of 
Brunswick from the kingdom, had they 
possessed the power; and until his early 
prejudices were softened by time and a 
pension Johnson never really overcame this 
disloyalty. The High Churchism of that 
day, proposed by such men as the burly old 
Lichfield bookseller, was an extreme kind of 
thing which deliberately preferred Popery and 
the Pretender to Protestantism and George I. 
It was a union of Pharisaism and treason, as 
destructive of true religious sentiment as it 
was dangerous to the well-being of the State. 
Such was the father’s political and Christian 
profession ; and Mrs. Johnson seems also to 
have been a zealous disciple of the Legalist 
school. . The best notions that the son im- 
bibed in childhood were to the effect that 
good people went to heaven, and went thither 
because they were good. ‘The training of his 
childhood taught Johnson to think in after 
life that there was only a thin wall of par- 
tition between the Anglican and the Roman 
communion. But in this, as in other matters, 
his judgment was greatly at fault. 

There cannot be a greater stumbling-block 
placed in one’s pathway in early life than 
defective religious teaching ; but Johnson, as 
a youth, had the additional disadvantage of 
having for a relative at least one shameless 
profligate in holy orders who was actually 
famous on account of his licentiousness. This 
was ‘Parson Ford, an infamous fellow,” a 
relative on the maternal side, who asked 
Lord Chesterfield for the post of chaplain, 
when the Earl was about to proceed to Hol- 
land as English Ambassador. “ I would cer- 
tainly take you if you had one vice more than 
you already have,” said the nobleman, with 
a fine touch of irony; at which speech this 
clergyman, representative of a large class in 





those days, naturally felt some surprise, not 
being hypocrite enough to suppose that he 
had any deficiencies in the direction named. 
‘* Tf you had still one more,” added Chester- 
field, ‘almost worse than all the rest put 
together, it would hinder these from giving 
scandal.” This grim rebuke reveals a good 
deal respecting the character of the country 
clergy a century and a half ago. 

But while the Lichfield bookseller and his 
wife were stern moralists, who would feel 
scandalized by their connection with a “ Par- 
son Ford,” they knew little about the art of 
making the best things attractive to young 
people. “Sunday was a heavy day to me 
when I was a boy,” said Johnson in after 
days, when referring to his youth. “My 
mother confined me on that day, and made 
me read ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ from a 
great part of which I could derive no instruc- 
tion. When, for instance, I had read the 
chapter on. theft, which from my infancy I 
had been taught was wrong, I was no more 
convinced that theft was wrong than before ; 
so there was no accession of knowledge.” 
Over-strictness in a wrong direction produced 
its natural result—a result directly opposite 
from what was intended by the well-meaning 
but mistaken mother. Forced to be religious 
according to his parents’ standard, Master 
Samuel soon contracted a strong distaste for 
the whole thing ; the consequence being that 
before he was twelve years old a Sabbath 
ramble in the fields was far more congenial 
to his taste than passing the time at morning 
or afternoon service. ** This habit continued 
till my fourteenth year ; and still I finda 
great reluctance to go to church,” he after- 
wards remarked. “I then became a sort of 
lax talker against religion, for I did not much 
think against it; and this lasted till I went 
to Oxford, where it would not be suffered.” 
The notion that nothing disrespectful towards 
religion would be endured in the Oxford of 
the reign of George II. is to us a sufficiently 
droll one—the Oxford that would not even 
tolerate the self-righteous Pharisaism of the 
Holy Club, which, according to the tenets 
of High Churchism, ought to have been con- 
sidered the perfection of Christianity. What 
we understand is that the University dis- 
countenanced open unbelief, and com- 
mended those whose religion commenced 
and ended with church-going—a habit which 
according to Mr. Croker ought to be rigidly 
enforced. But of itself, apart from a love of 
the sanctuary, mere church-going will no 
more profit the soul than reading “The Whole 
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Duty of Man” without an understanding will 
make a Christian. Christ calls on His disci- 
ples to follow Him ; no one is authorized to 
drive the unwilling from out of the world 
into the fold of the Church. 
Thus Johnson had what we may call a 
false start; for when the reading of Law’s 
“Serious Call” had brought him back from 
scepticism, he still retained very foggy no- 
tions concerning evangelical religion. If 
there was a salvation in Christ, it was to him 
a salvation which depended on merit in the 
sinner ; that which was sinned away in Eden 
must be regained by the good works of a 
godly life. The “ Prayers and Meditations” 
show that he could not get away from this 
dependence on self, Christ was to him, in- 
deed, the Son of God, but not so much an 
Almighty Saviour as One for whose sake the 
Father would help men to excel in the virtue 
which would ensure eternal life. Hence, 
when he happened to be in one of his pious 
liberal moods, he would impose cn himself 
a régime which would never be carried out. 
If conscience said, “ You have neglected the 
Scriptures,” he would write down forthwith, 
“T resolve to study the Scriptures.” Then 
would follow some exact calculations as to 
how many verses required to be read on each 
Sunday to get through the Bible in a year— 
640 would nearly accomplish the task ; but 
in order to be literally certain in so momen- 
tous a matter, he would read 800, and all in 
Greek! If he could not do something or de 
something, how could he hope ever to enter 
heaven? Shrewd critic that he was, would 
he have read any other book so blindly as he 
read the Scriptures? No; but then spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned. We are 
neither surprised nor grieved to find that 
while in this condition he “did not think 
very highly” of the great Whitefield. Toa 
moralist who saw salvation in virtue, and a 
sacrifice highly acceptable to God in getting 
through 800 Greek verses as a Sabbath day’s 
work, Whitefield would necessarily appear an 
enigma, and his preaching enthusiasm. The 
time was coming when Johnson would think 
differently ; but, meanwhile, it was not in 
eighteenth century Pharisaism to “think 
very highly” of a free Gospel, nor of those 
who proclaimed such a Gospel. 

The earliest experience of Dr. Johnson in 
London was little calculated to promote 
growth in the best things. His poverty was 
extreme ; for, however hard-working a man 
of genius might be in those retrogressive 


from the patronage of some great man. The 
insight into an author’s daily life which we 
get at this time, in connection with the poor 
adventurer, will very well assist our better 
understanding the London of that period. 
The times appear to have been dead times 
in other than a religious sense; and as the 
revival of Methodism spread, it is curious to 
remark, other things also revived. We pity 
poor Johnson when we find him temporarily 
separated from the wife he was unable to 
support, and wanting even a garret for a 
home, rambling about the streets in com- 
pany with the mysterious impostor, Richard 
Savage. It was about this time that he 
undertook to correct the famous David 
Garrick’s rendering of the ninth Com- 
mandment, and the question has since been, 
Who wasright? There are nine words ; and 
Mr. Croker, after quoting six authorities, alt 
of whom give an opinion opposed to the 
views of the others, adds a more admirable 
opinion of his own: ‘This diversity seems 
to arise from the fact that in these awful 
and comprehensive commands of God Him- 
self there is no room for any peculiar em- 
phasis: in steal not, murder not, bear not false 
witness, all the words are of equal value 
towards expressing the Divine command.” 

Some of the religious sentiments in “The 
Vanity of Human Wishes” are unexception- 
able, and do not convey the notion too 
prevalent in those days that human souls 
are saved by something called fie¢y :— 

‘* Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem religion vain ; 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

Safe in His hand whose eye discerns afar 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore His aid, in His decision rest, 

Secure, whatever He gives, He gives the best.” 

In point of fact his religious views were 
not always consistent ; for sometimes there 
is a leaning towards human merit, while at 
others the trust in Divine strength seems to 
be almost complete. Take as an example 
of the better kind the prayer offered before 
the commencement of Zhe Rambler, in 
1750:—“ Almighty God, the Giver of alt 
good things, without Whose help all labour 
is ineffectual, and without Whose grace all 
wisdom is folly: grant, I beseech Thee, that 
in this undertaking Thy Holy Spirit may 
not be withheld from me, but that I may 
promote Thy glory, and the salvation of 
myself and others: grant this, O Lord, for 
the sake of Thy Son Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
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at this time of day, any means of judging ; 
but we are quite sure that the aim of the 
author was high, although he would have 
succeeded better had the language used 
been more adapted to the requirements of the 
common people. The unlearned readers 
understood their requirements better than 
the lexicographer, and posterity has con- 
firmed their judgment. Few now-a-days 
read the lumbersome moral essays and 
stilted allegories of Zhe Rambler; and 130 
years ago the people of Norfolk declared 
that the array of hard words were used so 
that people should be obliged to purchase 
Johnson’s Dictionary. Unfortunately there 
was some point in the sarcasm, and the 
illiterate critics of the last century are one 
with the most competent judges of our own 
times. Read in the light of the present 
day, the comparisons which Boswell and 
others drew between the styles of Johnson 
and Addison are little short of ludicrous. 
The amiable biographer appears to think 
that an Achilles in literature needs large 
words to express his majestic ideas, just as 
a giant will require a heavier staff than other 
people to help him to ascend a difficult in- 
cline. The world has now come to believe 
that long words too often hide an author’s 
meaning, besides rendering him unnatural. 
Because Addison is natural he is still 
popular, but because he is more stately 
and artificial, Johnson pays the penalty by 
being known to the majority only through 
his incomparable talk. 

Those who profess to look upon the world 
as a waste, and upon life as pre-eminently 
wretched, are usually the very people who 
are most severely tormented by a fear of 
death. We suppose that Johnson must be 
reckoned as belonging to this class, The 
fact that all things on earth must sooner or 
later come to an end made life a dull round, 
and'death the most dreaded of certainties. 

Being a devoted friend of those who won 
his esteem, he very keenly felt their loss, 
and some of the tenderest things he ever 
said were written either for his own or 
others’ comfort in the bitter hour of bereave- 
ment. Even in his maturer years, however, 
the influence of early teaching was still so 
apparent that the consolation the ripe philo- 
sopher had to offer was not of the apostolic 
standard. He would write a whole letter of 
pious sympathy without a single reference to 
hope in Christ. God was immutable, and 
man could have recourse to His mercy. 
“Here we must rest,” he said in a letter to 





Mr. Elphinston, a newly-made widower, in 
1778, “the greatest Being is the most 
benevolent.”” Until the last scene of all he 
did not advance beyond this—not until in 
the dark vailey he realized that he must 
have some surer anchorage for his storm- 
threatened barque. If he ever. suspected 
that he was making a mistake by building 
for eternity on the sands of human merit, 
we are not able to discover any symptoms 
of the fact until after he had passed his 
seventieth year. 

Johnson thoroughly earned the distinction 
which was universally accorded him of being 
the great moralist of his time. He never 
wrote or said anything of which he had 
reason to be ashamed on this score; and men 
of a much lower standing and character in- 
voluntarily paid him the respect which his 
authority demanded. Having passed his 
youth without licence, his example all through 
life added weight to his words; for while 
Johnson allowed that a man’s teaching might 
be better than his life, none ever suspected 
that it was so in his own case. Only those 
who are pure in their lives know how to live 
in the best sense; at all events they alone 
know how to love a pure-hearted woman, 
and all the world has heard how Johnson 
was one of the most devoted of lovers. 

We will briefly refer to his marriage, be- 
cause his union with Mrs. Porter—a woman 
old enough to have been the sage’s mother— 
was something more than an extraordinary 
match for the world to make merry over ; it 
was a love affair “on both sides,” which 
shows us more than we should otherwise 
have known of Johnson’s religious character. 
Mrs. Johnson may have been, as some of 
her acquaintances portrayed her, plain, 
vulgar, selfish, and affected ; but in spite of 
all failings her husband’s devotion was com- 
plete, and when the inevitable separation 
took place, a note to Dr. Taylor, conveying, 
the news, “expressed grief in the strongest 
manner he had ever read.” ‘Their married 
life, like that of all other people, had not 
been an unruffled course, and many things 
tended to aggravate Johnson’s constitutional 
melancholy, as he stood by the side of his 
lifeless partner. He remembered that he 
had been irritable when he might have been 
otherwise ; that he had left undone many 
little acts of kindness; and that joint 
devotion, patient exhortation, and mild in- 
struction had been neglected. These, alas! 
are sufficiently common-place omissions ; but 
the fact of their haunting the lexicographer 
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as they did shows that his conscience was 
at all events in a healthy state. 

It is as a widower, however, that Johnson 
comes before us in a new character. Hawkins 
makes the extraordinary confession that the 
apparition of the departed woman “was 
altogether of the terrific kind, and hardly 
afforded him a hope that she was in a state 
of happiness,” Boswell challenges this 
assertion, and does so with some reason if 
the words “ beautiful, accomplished, ingeni- 
ous, pious,” which were inscribed on the 
tomb, have any meaning. Because there 
was no certainty that the felicity of heaven 
was being enjoyed, it did not in Johnson’s 
opinion follow that the pains of hell were 
being endured. Judging of the thing by his 
own sentiments, he was wont to show how 
little difference there was between the 
Romish and the Anglican Churches ; and 
his own Popish, or, as we should perhaps 
rather say, Jacobitical proclivities, engendered 
a belief in purgatory, and led to his praying 
accordingly. “QO Lord,” exclaimed the 
bereaved man, “‘so far as it may be lawful 
in me, I commend to Thy Fatherly goodness 
the soul of my departed wife, beseeching 
Thee to grant her whatever is best in her 
present state, and finally to receive her to 
eternal happiness.” This is conclusive evi- 
dence as to the state of his mind and the 
character of his sentiments at a particular 
crisis of life. 

That crisis was indeed an interesting one 
on more accounts than one. He was just in 
the midst of the dictionary business, and 
when we regard him as a poor man, and 
comparatively fameless, we shall the more 
admire the generosity with which he shared 
his little with others who needed his assist- 
ance. Mr, Shiels, a former amanuensis, was 
one who by experience could testify to the 
kindness of his old master. We can readily 
picture the great man, as he appeared during 
this most laborious passage in his life, in 
the old house in Gough Square. He un- 
doubtedly laboured as he had never done 
before, and never did afterwards; but the 
leisure of his evenings and Sabbaths was 
passed among a numerous circle of genial 
friends. He dined on Sundays with 
Mr. Diamond, a chemist in Burlington 
Gardens, whose talk was of Iceland, and 
whither he would have taken his learned 
friend had life been prolonged. Very many 
men of genius, and literary women also, 
looked in upon him ; and, though the list is 
too long to be recited at length, we cannot 





forbear to mention the good Mrs. Gardiner, 
the Snow Hill tallowchandler’s wife, and 
Robert Levett, the friend of the poor, or 
rather the good surgeon, whose practice 
extended from Houndsditch to Marylebone. 
Looked at from one side, the lexicographer 
was at this period an example of praying 
and working ; but at the same time the fair 
picture is marred by many inconsistencies. 
We can understand his partiality for an 
accomplished aristocratic young man like 
Bennet Langton ; but how can we account, 
or apologise, for the favour he extended to 
Topham Beauclerk—an undisguised profli- 
gate, whose licentiousness was condoned 
because his features somewhat resembled 
those of Charles II.? At work at the 
dictionary in the attics of his house in 
Gough Square, we see the philosopher at his 
strongest; in his association with these 
young men he appears at his weakest. We 
find that he once suffered himself to be 
knocked up at 3 a.m. to take an early morn- 
ing frolic with the rakes who had come fresh 
from a tavern. Then while staying at 
Windsor “one Sunday, when the weather 
was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, 
insensibly, to saunter about all the morn- 
ing. They went into a churchyard in 
the time of Divine service, and Johnson 
laid himself down at his ease upon one 
of the tombstones,” when his companion 
jestingly compared him with Hogarth’s Idle 
Apprentice. 

In the meantime the great dictionary 
did not proceed without prayer — eg., 
“ Almighty God, Who hast continued my 
life to this day (Jan. 1, 1753), grant that by 
the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit I may 
improve the time which Thou shalt grant me, 
to my eternal salvation. Make me to remem- 
ber, to Thy glory, Thy judgments and Thy 
mercies. Make me so to consider the loss 
of my wife, whom Thou hast taken from me, 
that it may dispose me by Thy grace to 
lead the residue of my life in Thy fear.” 
Then, again, when the second volume was 
commenced, preface, grammar, and history 
for the first having still to be written, “ O 
God, Who hast hitherto supported me, enable 
me to proceed in this labour, and in the 
whole task of my present state ; that when I 
shall render up, at the last day, an account 
of the talent committed to me, I may re- 
ceive pardon, for the sake of Jesus Christ.” 
These are the aspirations of a Christian 
soul; and as for the rest it shows what 
ineffective attempts can be made, both by 
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the strongest and the weakest of men, to 
escape from self by marrying religion and the 
world. 

On many points relating to common mo- 
rality and the customs of the times long 
since obsolete, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, he sometimes talked with great 
laxity. Take the abominable custom of 
duelling, which he always affected to defend, 
having remarked even in the year before he 
died, “I do not see, sir, that fighting is abso- 
lutely forbidden in Scripture. I see revenge 
forbidden, but not self-defence.” As if the 
meeting of two armed individuals, heated, it 
may be, with the remembrance of some paltry 
difference of opinion during a drunken brawl, 
could be called self-defence! The misery 
occasioned by the practice is well shown in 
Boswell’s own experience; for in April, 
1783, while staying at the house of Mr. 
Burke with Johnson, he received the news 
that his relative, Mr. Cunningham, of the 
Scots Greys, had killed his antagonist, Mr. 
Riddell, of the Life Guards, and was himself 
very badly wounded. In his heart Boswell 
appears to have condemned this evil custom ; 
and he once expressed the opinion that a 
man who provokes a duel and falls is hardly 
to be thought of as having entered into the 
heavenly state. “Sir,” said Johnson, “we 
are not to judge determinately of the state in 
which a man leaves this life. He may in a 
moment have repented effectually, and it is 
possible may have been accepted of God.” 
He then quoted the example from Camden’s 
“ Remains” ofa“ very wicked man” who, when 
killed by a fall from his horse, is made to say, 

‘Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy asked, I mercy found.” 

Such talking, in his moments of reflection, 
Johnson would characterize as loose. It 
was talking for mere entertainment—for vic- 
tory. Perhaps we might include in the 
category the opinion, very vigorously ex- 
pressed, that all corpulent persons are what 
they are because they eat too much ; for ‘it 
is certain that solidity is increased by 
putting something to it.”’ 

As space would fail were we to attempt to 
take notice of all Johnson’s moral and reli- 
gious vagaries, we will at once pass on to the 
period of his last days, which, were abun- 
dantly eventful in religious experience. 

Some ten months before his death, or in 
February, 1784, he sent for Sir John Haw- 
kins, who thus describes his visit: ‘He 
bade me draw near him, and said he wanted 
to enter into a serious conversation with me ; 








and upon my expressing a willingness to join 
in it, he, with a look that cut me to the heart, 
told me that he had the prospect of death 
before him, and that he dreaded to meet his 
Saviour. I could not but be astonished at 
such a declaration, and advised him, as I had 
done once before, to reflect on the course of 
his life, and the services he had rendered to 
the cause of religion and virtue, as well by 
his example as his writings; to which he 
answered, that “ he had written like a philoso- 
pher, but had not lived like one.” In the 
estimation of his offences he reasoned thus: 
“ Every man knows his own sins, and also 
what grace he has resisted. But to those ot 
others, and the circumstances under which 
they were committed, he is a stranger; he 
is, therefore, to look on himself as the great- 
est sinner he knows of.” At the conclusion 
of this argument, which he strongly enforced, 
he uttered this passionate exclamation— 
‘Shall I, who have been a teacher of others, 
myself be a castaway ?” 

Sir John ingenuously confesses how meanly 
he was qualified to attend a man in the situ- 
ation described ; and judging of his capacity 
by the quality of the advice he gave, we may 
say that the worthy knight’s estimate of him- 
self was correct. Looking at him all round, 
Johnson was a good man; he was a model 
of generosity and almsgiving, and he was 
reverent as well as kind-hearted. If any man 
might build upon a basis of good works, 
Johnson’s foundation would not have been a 
sandy one ; but, though such reasoning was 
in keeping with the sentiments of his own 
works, he forcibly pointed out its fallacious- 
ness by showing how the best could never 
tell when they had done enough. While he 
remained a legalist he was not satisfied with 
other people while they presented to him a 
legalist’s consolation. Like a dose of stimu- 
lants, such talk might seem to be for the mo- 
ment exhilarating, but the reaction would 
leave him worse than before. 

The remarks which fell from his lips during 
the last fortnight or three weeks of his life 
are all invested with a mournful interest, as 
showing that the stumbling-blocks he himself 
placed in his own path were late in being re- 
moved. ‘You see the state in which I am,” 
he said to a number of his friends who visited 
him; “conflicting with bodily pain and 
mental distraction ; while you are in health 
and strength, labour to do good, and avoid 
evil, if ever you hope to avoid the distress 
that now distresses me.” Again he said, 
“T had very early in my life the seeds of 
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goodness in me: I had a love of virtue, anda 
reverence for religion; and these, I trust, 
have brought forth in me fruits meet for re- 
pentance ; and, if I have repented as I ought, 
I am forgiven.” More hopeful, however, 
was the further confession: “I have, at 
times, entertained a loathing of sin and of 
myself, particularly at the beginning of this 
year, when I had the prospect of death before 
me; and this has not abated when my fears 
of death have been less; and at these times 





I have had such rays of hope shot into my | 


soul as have almost persuaded me that I am 
in a state of reconciliation with God.” There 
was darkness, but it was not suffered to 
remain ; God, in His mercy, ordained that at 
evening-time there should be light. 

In pvint of fact the great man was sur- 
rounded with miserable comforters, kind- 
hearted men of the world who could not com- 
prehend the nature of the philosopher’s situa- 
tion. ‘The generous and amiable Langton 
could speak of the wonderful example John- 
son had set, and of the vast amount of good 
his works had effected; but all this was 
merely handing a straw to a sinking man. 
In his contact with the world, and in his 
reading, Johnson had met with more evan- 
gelical sentiments, and it would appear that 
he now began to suspect himself to have been 
stumbling against the grand error of merit all 
his days. It is well known that he now 
requested to see one or two ministers of a 
different character from those who had 
hitherto satisfied him; and intercourse with 
these godly men, either personal or by letter, 
opened his eyes to perceive the cardinal 
Gospel truth of salvation through faith in 
Christ. The burden of a long letter written 
to the sage by Mr. Winstanley was “In the 
language of the Baptist, ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God ;’” and the conversation of Mr. 
Latrobe pointed to the same great Sacrifice. 
The consequence was, through the blessing of 
God, that Johnson became a new creature 





—-a miracle it may be to his brilliant friends 
—an extraordinary example of the converting 
power of the grace of God to common-place 
Christian beholders. 

We need do no more than sketch one of 
the last scenes in the lexicographer’s life, the 
occasion of his taking of the Lord’s Supper 
eight days before his death. ‘‘ Previous to 
reading the exhortation,” says Sir John 
Hawkins, ‘‘ Johnson knelt, and, with a degree 
of fervour that I had never been witness to 
before, uttered the following most eloquent 
and energetic prayer: ‘Almighty and most 
merciful Father, I am now, as to human 
eyes it seems, about to commemorate for the 
last time the death of Thy Son Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, 
that my whole hope and confidence may be 
in His merits and in Thy mercy ; forgive and 
accept my late conversion; enforce and 
accept my imperfect repentance ; make this 
commemoration of Him available to the 
confirmation of my faith, the establishment 
of hope, and the enlargement of my charity ; 
and make the death of Thy Son Jesus effec- 
tual to my redemption. Have mercy upon 
me, and pardon the multitude of my offences. 
Bless my friends: have mercy upon all men. 
Support me by the grace of Thy Holy Spirit 
in the days of weakness and at the hour of 
death, and receive me at my death to ever- 
lasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. ’”’ 

In one of his notes Mr. Croker endeavours 
to throw cold water on the evidence which 
proves that Christian friends of the ortho- 
dox evangelical school were instrumental 
in effecting a change in Johnson’s religious 
condition ; but with the famous characteristic 
of a careful editor the reply of one of 
Mr. Latrobe’s descendants also appears in the 
volume. ‘The best proof that a change was 
effected, however, is the above prayer, which 
resembles a different language when com- 
pared with other quotations in this article. 
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MIDSUMMER now has pass’d away, 

But as it died it seem’d to say, 
Not always can the summer stay, 

Nor all in life be ever May ; 

For nothing lasteth here. 

In childhood’s hours with wild delight 

We wreathe long chains of daisies white, 
But deem not that to all things bright 

There comes an end ; and darksome night 
The brightest day succeeds. 


In life’s fleet summer time we know 
How vain is ev'ry outward show ; 
How hopes must fade, and love forego 
The dearest things on earth below 

For all is fleeting here. 


| When of our day the sun sinks fast, 


We feel that rest is nigh at last ; 


| And though all joys on earth are pass’d, 


| 





On God our hopes we yet may Cast ; 
For He unchanging is. 
F, G. S. 
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PHILIPPINE OF FLANDERS. 


ROM ‘Till 


TRANSLATED 


PART III, THE LION OF FLANDERS. 


HE old man had no prevision of 


When he entered Paris he was 

atersNl still anticipating the meeting 
with his daughter. He was making his way 
slowly through the narrow streets, followed by 





his suite, when a woman clad in mourning | 


made her way amongst the crowd, and push- 
ing up even to the count’s stirrup, stopped 
him. 

‘“‘Monseigneur !” she cried. 

The tones of her voice made Guy de Dam- 
pierre tremble ; plunged though he was in sad 
reverie and sadder thoughts of what was in 
store for him, he at once recognised the 
accent of Namur, in which district he had 
sought and won his second and best-beloved 
wife, Isabelle de Luxembourg. 

‘‘Trudchen!” he exclaimed, as he recog- 
nized the nurse. Then he added quickly, 


“ How is my daughter—tell me, does she | 


await me?” 
The nurse wished to speak, but emotion 


checked her utterance ; by a gesture she in- | 


dicated her mourning habiliments, then point- 


ing to heaven she made a violent effort to | 


reply, and said, “ She awaits you above !” 
The count comprehended at once: he 


spurred his horse, and without speaking a | 


word passed with bowed head beneath the 
windows of the Louvre. The queen was 
looking out triumphantly. She had already 
appropriated the coveted jewels and other 
personal property of the Demoiselle de 
Flandre. Trudchen would have resisted, but 
she had been ignominiously dismissed, and it 
was while wandering in the streets that she 
had encountered Guy de Dampierre. Robert 
de Bethune had recognised the queen, and 
the salutation which in his grief and abstrac- 
tion the aged count had forgotten was re- 
fused by the haughty young man to the 
woman who had persecuted his sister. 
Guillaume de Flandre, who had married 
Berthe de Nesle, a French subject, was the 
only one to recognise Jeanne de Navarre. 
The cortége passed the great gates. At 
the top of the staircase stood the king. 
Charles de Valois had also arrived. 
old Count of Flanders dismounted, quite ex- 


the sad news that awaited him. | 


FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NfE Guizor) BY HENRY FRITH. 


hausted by fatigue, and overcome by the 
terrible news he had so lately received. 

| _ ‘*I throw myself upon the clemency of the 
| king,” he said in a low voice: his sons said 
| the same. 

The prince would have interceded for his 
| protégés, but the king cut his brother short, 
exclaiming :— 

“T will have no mercy. Promises made 
by my brother are not binding upon me. I 
will make no terms with you.” 

Then he commanded the count and his 
| retinue to be detained captive ; but Charles 
de Valois without any further remonstrance 
mounted his horse, and as speedily as pos- 
sible sought his Holiness the Pope. 

As the old count left the presence, sur- 
rounded by his indignant fellow-captives, 
before being consigned to Compiégne, he 
| whispered to Robert, from whom he was 
about to be separated— 

“This is come upon me for my sins, and 
| for having delivered my daughter into the 
hands of that base king, and I have also 
brought this evil upon you.” Then calling 
an attendant, he desired to be conducted to 
the apartments lately occupied by Philippine. 

The man hesitated, but finally obeyed. 
The apartments were in a shameful state of 
disorder. The traces of the last sad rites, 
and also of pillage, were evident. No pious 
hand had been there. The count strode 
direct to the bed, and there kneeling rested 
his white head upon the disordered pillow 
which had so lately supported his dying 
| child, and devoutly crossed himself. 

“God has told me that I shall die as you 
have died,” he murmured, and he then 
permitted himself to be led away. 

So Flanders fell into the hands of the 
French. The king wished to visit his new 
acquisition, and accordingly journeyed 
thither with his queen, who was very indig- 
nant when she beheld the pomp and splen- 
dour of the Flemish ladies. “I thought I 

| was alone Queen of France,” she cried, ‘‘ but 
| here, in Bruges, I see six hundred as grand 
| as myself.” 

| Jaques de Chatillon had been commanded 





The | to govern in the king’s name, but before long 
| his rule had roused the Flemings to resist- 
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ance. At Bruges an outbreak occurred, and 
it was repressed with such vigour that even 
the most tolerant of the inhabitants quitted 
the town, calling for vengeance against the 
oppressor. The relatives of the Count Guy 
thereupon issued from their hiding-places, 
and many Flemish gentlemen, joined by some 
Germans and officers from Zeeland, made 
common cause against the perfidy and cruelty 
of Philippe. This force was daily augmented. 
On the 11th of August, 1302, the French 
army, under the command of Robert 
d’Artois, came face to face with the Flem- 
ings at Courtray. Carts, laden with rope, 
followed the troops. 

“I have sworn to hang them all without 
mercy,” said the count, “be the offender 
whom he may.” 

The citizens donned their armour and 
ranged themselves around their chief magis- 
trate. In the midst of the assembly all eyes 
sought Pierre Deconing, the true chief of 
the movement—a small, deformed, delicate 
man, but eloquent and wise. Near him stood 
the militia of the Franks, a heavily armed 
contingent, and their watchword was “ Our 
bucklers and our friends for the Lion of 
Flanders.” 

Guillaume de Juliers came out of his tent 
holding in his hand the sword which his 
grandfather, the Count of Flanders, had 
formerly left to the Sire de Moerseke. He 
had reclaimed it, for the young man’s heart 
was set upon fighting. ‘The battle-field will 
be my school henceforth,” he cried. “ The 
French king shall regret his perfidy towards 
his prisoners.” 

The news of the captives was sad. The 
Flemings were shut up in various fortresses 
in solitary confinement. Many would have 
preferred death to the treatment they were 
undergoing at the hands of the King of 
France. 

Guy de Namur had joined Guillaume de 
Juliers. Each passed and repassed in front 
of his troops exhorting his soldiers. Then 
pausing before the standard, the count’s son 
cried :— 

“ Beloved brothers in arms and dear 
friends, on this day it behoves you to 
remember your wives and children, who are 
threatened with destruction. Your courage 
and devotion must protect them. Put your 
trust in Him who knows the justice of your 
cause, defend your rights and your native 
land. Do not forget the death to which the 
traitor King of France doomed my sister, 
and the noble Flemish women who were 





strangled and cast into the Seine. Do not 
forget the evils to which my father and 
brothers have been exposed in common with 
a numerous band of knights, and gentlemen, 
and citizens in their generous attempt to 
secure peace. Flemings, praise God, who 
is all-powerful. The victory is not to the 
strong, nor to human force or skill. It be- 
longs to God and to whom He will accord it.” 

Loud cheers grected the termination of 
this address. They knew too well what the 
speaker said was true, and his words sank 
bitterly into their hearts. The priests now 
came forward and prayed aloud, the soldiers 
knelt down and received absolution, the 
Host was elevated, and each penitent 
touched a handful of the earth with his lips. 
The soil of their native land is sacred to the 
Flemings. Then they awaited the assault. 

The French knights had not forgotten 
their former encounters in Flanders; they 
were astonished to see the militia, maces in 
hand, standing steady and motionless. 

“Let us put off the attack till to-morrow,” 
said Godefry de Brabant. ‘‘ These citizens are 
not accustomed to fasting: they will require 
feeding, and will soon disperse.”’ 

But Robert d’Artois was anxious to press 
on, as his father had been at the battle of 
Mansourah. Unpropitious omens had not 
been wanting that morning. When he wished 
to confess, the priest could not find the holy 
elements: when he was dressing, his wolf- 
hound had sprung at him: three times his 
charger had shied when he had attempted to 
mount. But nevertheless he determined to 
attack. 

“We outnumber them,” he cried ; “ we are 
on horseback, they are on foot; we are well 
armed, they Jack weapons, and are we to 
stand here as if we were afraid ?” 

While yet he was speaking the Italian 
archers had “opened” upon the Flemings, 
and the French knights murmured, com- 
plaining that the mercenaries would have all 
the honour of the engagement, and “if they 
finished it what would remain for them to 
do?” 

“Well, then, let them attack,” said the 
prince ; and, when Raoul de Nesle remon- 
strated, Robert bade him take example by 
the Lombards and not be so ready to save 
his skin ! 

The signal was given, and the Constable 
dashed into the midst of the Flemings where 
the battle was hottest, followed by the French 
knights. ‘The garrison of Courtray sallied 
forth to the assistance of the French ; and 
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the Flemings wavered. Twice had Guil- 
laume de Juliers been unhorsed, his banner 
had been frequently captured, but John of 
Ghent had recovered it. Guy de Flandre at 
this juncture, uttering a despairing cry, ex- 
tended his hands towards the Abbey of 
Gweninghe, as the French horsemen were 
pressing on towards the walls, and ex- 
claimed,— 
“Oh, Queen of Heaven, help me in this peril !” 


The Flemings have ceased to retreat. 
The Constable is down. Jacques de 
Chatillon is dead likewise, and many other 
noble personages have also fallen, despe- 
rately wounded. Pierre Hotte, who had 
been excommunicated by the Pope, fought 
his first and last battle that day. It was 
nine o’clock; the fight had lasted but an hour, 
and already the chances were going against 
the French. The Count d’Artois called 
his friends around him, and bade them 
follow him. Then seeking a path by the 
stream he pushes his jaded steed across it. 
The brave steed carries him at a bound close 
to the Flemish standard; the prince seizes 
it; but a monk is there clothed 
coarse woollen garb, but towering above all 
the other horsemen. This monk was an old 


servant of the Sire de Renesse, who had left | 


his monastery at his master’s summons. 
With one blow of his mace the priest brought 
the Count d’Artois to the ground. 

“T surrender,” cried the Prince. 

But the citizens replied grimly, “‘We do 
not understand your tongue,” and notwith- 
standing Guy de Namur’s efforts to succour 
him the Prince was slain by the Flemings. 

The defeat was complete, andas unexpected 
as decisive. The King of France could not 
believe the intelligence, nor could his knights 
credit it. The Flemings slept upon the 
field while the news was carried to France, 
where many widows and orphans were already 
bewailing the victory. Philippe was obliged 
to levy another army. 
Flanders was cheered by this intelligence ; it 
compensated him for all the indignity he had 
submitted to. 
Robert de Bethune was confined could not 
quench the ardour with which he welcomed 
the news. 

“ The Flemings have shown what stuff they 
are made of, and how they can behave 
when not deceived by traitors,” cried Robert ; 
and his sentiments were echoed by all the 
Flemish prisoners. 


Philippe le Bel entered Flanders, but he 
parleyed—he did not fight. His proposals 
were disdainful and haughty, and he de- 
manded recognition as Lord of Flanders, 
and reserved the right to punish the sedition 
of Bruges. 

“‘What!” exclaimed Baudouin de Pape- 
rode, ‘‘ does his gracious Majesty really pro- 
pose to leave us alive after having pillaged 
us and deprived us by torture of the use of 
our limbs ?” 

“Sire,” replied the French envoy, “ why 
do you speak so? You must choose; for 
the king will rather forfeit his crown than 
forego his revenge.” 

“ Then,’ answered Jean de Renesse, who 
had hitherto kept silence, “tell the king that 
we came hither to fight, and not to deliver 





in his | 


The old Count of | 
| owe that sacrifice to God and to my sainted 
| child!” 

The cold dungeon where | t 

| permission to sojourn thenceforward in the 
| very room wherein Philippine had breathed 
| her last. 





up our fellow-citizens.” 

So thus it was that Philippe le Bel 
quitted Flanders without fighting. The 
| government was formally confided to Guil- 
| laume de Namur by the Flemings. The 
sons of Guy de Dampierre continued the 
struggle in the design of gaining their 
| father’s liberty and their country’s freedom. 
| These irregular forces waged a constant war, 
sometimes gaining a substantial victory. 

Under these circumstances the King of 
France scught Guy de Dampierre in prison, 
and said :— 
| Goto your own land, go back to your 
| people, for they are much enraged, and 
| instruct them to conclude a lasting peace, 
| now that we are freed from the Pope, who 

has been a regular firebrand in our dominions.” 

| Boniface VIII. had died, defeated, but in- 

| tractable in his defeat. His successor, 

Benoit XI., did not long enjoy the dignity. 

Guy de Dampierre, enervated by his long 

| captivity, without hope or any pleasurable 

anticipations, slowly returned to Flanders. 

He had bidden a sad adieu to his sons, who 
were still detained as hostages in France. 

“‘ Peace will not be made, nor ought it to be 
made,” he said. ‘I will see my native land 
once more, and will return to die here. I 





By special grace the count had obtained 


Guy de Dampierre had not been mistaken 
in his estimate of the temper of the people, 
who had forgotten his tyranny, and who now 
received him with every demonstration of 
regard. His children, accompanied by a 
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retinue of all ranks of the people, welcomed 
him in his domain of Winendale; and to all 
he gave the same advice— 

“The proposals of Philip cannot be en- 
tertained ; he is only endeavouring to gain 
time to assemble his army. Refuse his over- 
tures, and let me return to the Louvre.” 

His sons hesitated to expose their father 
to a lifelong imprisonment. His daughters 
wept, and tearfully he answered their objec- 
tions, “I am already old, and am quite 
ready to die when it shall please God to 
take me.” 

So he returned to France, notwithstanding 
the prolongation of the time by Philippe, when 
a cry of alarm rang throughout Flanders— 
“The lion has slept too long ; awake!” 

For Philippe had already crossed the frontier 
with a numerous army, and the war re-com- 
menced, with varying success ; glorious in the 
main to the Flemings as a people, but ruinous 
to them as a nation devoted to commerce, 
invaded by hostile troops, who revelled in 
the rich stuffs of Bruges and Ypres, and 
enjoyed to the full the beer of Cambray and 
the cheese of Bethune. All manufactures 
were suspended, women garrisoned the 
towns, and one might traverse whole districts 
in the country without encountering a man. 
Meanwhile the old Count Guy had returned 
to die in the Louvre, determined to be firm 
to the last, and to make atonement by his 
’ personal sufferings, as far as possible, for his 
sins, and for the fate to which he had con- 
demned his daughter. He lost his speech 
for many hours before the hour of death, and 
his attendants were sorrowfully awaiting his 
last sigh, when suddenly he sat up in his 
bed and cried :— 

“Philippine!” And then, as if his reason 
had fully returned and the clouds of death 
had rolled away, he appeared to pierce the 
mists of dissolution: and added clearly— 
“Tsabelle, my Isabelle.” Then falling 
backwards he expired, the names of his 
wife and beloved daughter trembling upon 
his lips, their radiant faces before his eyes. 

Guy de Dampierre had grown more noble 
in his adversity, under the weight of years 
and misfortune he overcame the selfishness 
that had caused so much sorrow in his life ; 
Robert de Béthune had bent under the yoke, 
and his spirit languished in captivity ; and 
the old count had scarcely breathed his last 
ere his son began to treat with the king. 
Lille, which had begun to prepare for 
a siege, was delivered up to the French, and 
the Flemings gained thereby peace and com- 








mercial prosperity. The prisoners recovered 
their liberty. Robert returned to his native 
land with the title of Comte de Flandres: 
the citizens rejoiced that their independence 
was thus recognised, and Philippe le Bel 
turned his attention to the dark enterprises 
he had been meditating so long: but peace 
was precarious and distress was still rife. 

The treaty of Arthies proclaimed at the 
tomb of Guy de Dampierre, whose remains 
were carried to the Abbey of Flines, excited 
the ire of the Flemings. “ Better to die,” they 
exclaimed, “than to relinquish our towns as 
hostages.” 

Other nations have been obliged to pay 
tribute, but the Flemings did not wish to 
relinquish any of their ancient privileges. 

The daughter of Flanders was sleeping in 
peace in the land of the stranger; the old 
man rested in the abbey he had endowed, 
but the country for which both had sacrificed 
their lives still remained restless and agitated, 
under the heavy hand of despotism. The 
commons of Flanders alone were able to hold 
up their heads with some pride; they had 
measured swords with the chivalry of France, 
and had come off victorious. ‘ We can de- 
fend our wives and children,” they said, as all 
eyes were turned towards Lille and Douai, 
and the people declared— 

“We will not leave them in the king’s 
hands.” All Flanders was in mourning for 
the count. 

“ His last advice to us was that we should 
never yield, and he died in prison rather 
than conclude the peace which his son has 
ratified,” so they said. 

Subjects are more generous and forgetful 
than faithful. The Flemings had frequently 
assisted the perfidious plans of the French 
king against Guy de Dampierre. Now they 
had forgotten his tyranny and oppression, 
the sweet face of his dead daughter, who 
died in a foreign prison, has sanctified in 
their hearts the image of her father. 

‘The count and the daughter of Flanders 
are martyrs,” the good Flemings would 
say, as they made the pilgrimage to the 
Abbey of Flines to pray at the tomb of 
Guy de Dampierre. 

Though dead and hidden from sight in the 
darkness and silence of the tomb, the count 
and his daughter lived, as it were, for many a 
year to come in the memory of the Flem- 
ings. It was long indeed before Guy de 
Dampierre was forgotten, but Philippine was 
spoken of by the Flemings long after her 
father had ceased to be remembered. 
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{ IN THE STREETS OF PARIS. 

i ili inti she madea 
r: By a gesture she indicated her mourning habiliments, then, ome to heaven, 

3 ie violent effort to reply, and said, ‘* She awaits you, above ! 


See page 461, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
& HE opening of the Salon on the 
first of May created the usual 
excitement, which perhaps rose 
nowhere nearer to the verge 
of 0 Bo than in the Latin or Students’ 
Quarter. Here there was great anxiety to 
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forestall on varnishing day the enjoyment | 


prepared for the public. The pictures were 


not so much the attraction to the few highly- | 


favoured ones who could gain admission, as 
the sight of the artists themselves. 

Gérome, Carolus Durrant, Bastien le Page 
and Bourguerreau might be seen watching the 
d sposition of their several pictures, while Sara 
Bernhardt tripped lightly down the corridor. 

Each student being naturally ambitious 


that the laurel should rest on the brow of his | 


own master, or the chief of his own a#é/ier, 


there is not a little discussion of rival merits | 


and claims, and comparison of opinion as to 
what constitutes true Art. 

Our standpoint, we must humbly submit, 
is not the artists’, and perhaps is as little the 
popular one, for we are given to understand 
that the glory of Art is supposed to rest in a 
minute literalism, in a hard realism. There 
is much praise of detail, little is said about 
spirit and expression. The English are 
charged with indifference to the genius of the 
French in this particular direction ; with a 
lack of appreciation. The two schools are 
certainly widely apart, and yet the balance 
of merit may be more equal than either 
thinks. The French Doré has met with the 
honour among us not accorded to him 
among his own kindred, though the conclu- 
sion is forced upon us that it is to the poet’s 
eye, unversed in technicalities but subtly 
perceptive of the spiritual and ideal, that 
Doré appeals. 

He has not received his guerdon from his 
brothers of the chisel and the brush. Alma 
Tadema on the contrary commands almost 
universal admiration, and his fine personifi- 
cation of the Four Seasons, well-known in 
England, has always a charmed circle 
around it. The colouring in each is ex- 
quisite, if intense, and the design full of 
power. The delicate beauty of the tableau 
representing spring makes it the gem, though 
the others are equally characteristic. Zz 
picture of the Salon, however, is Bastien le 
Page’s “ Jeanne Dare.” Owing to an acci- 
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| browned neck, 
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AND THE CROSS OF PEARLS.” 

dent that befell the artist, its admission this 
year was doubtful, as it was after date, but the 
complicated wards of a system of rules and 
restrictions yielded to the magic key of genius, 
and the picture is splendidly hung. It is a 
most carefully thought-out study. The 
simple maid of Domremy stands in the 
untidy briar-grown garden of the inn, where 
she lived, listening to her voices. The vision 
ison her eyes. What she saw is shadowed 


behind her; herself in armour and the 
Virgin preparing her for her important 
part. 


The girl’s head and face, her sun-em- 
with certain coarse lines at 
the juncture of the throat with the chest that 
speak both of peasant blood and peasant 
toil, her work-stained linen, uncanny gown, 
and roughly-shod feet with the whole of the 
accessories, bring before us, in all probability, 


| Jeanne just as she then was. 


They tear away the film of romance woven 
around her, and yet not harshly. She suffers 
nothing from being represented truthfully 
rather than ideally. 

The rustic face is the face of a great soul ; 
the broad open brow bespeaks a fervent and 
intelligent mind ; the full, red lips close firmly ; 
the cheeks, ripened by the sun, have no 
baby softness, but they are girlishly rounded, 
and look as if a maidenly blush might often 
struggle to the surface of their rich dusky 
hue. Yes, an heroic, maidenly, and rustic 
beauty are all combined in her, and this, 
considering the stern truthfulness of the 
representation, the non-suppression of unin- 
viting surroundings, and the refusal to set the 
jewel in any finer casket than that in which 
it was originally found, make the work a 
triumph of Art. 

Bastien le Page has won his laurels, and 
has only to achieve one or two more such 
triumphs to add to them the medal which 
the adjudicators have conferred upon him in 
anticipation. 

Charlotte Corday is as usual conspicuous, 


| both among the paintings and the sculpture 


—a heroine dear to the French heart, and to 
French Art it would appear. 

In the picture by Duchesne there is a firm 
compression of the lips, anda high “I have 
done it, I have nothing to say,’”’ expression, 
as she stands with hands bound behind her, 
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and a guard who looks at her with more 
admiration and reverence than gaolers usually 
bestow upon their prisoners, which we think 
very fine. 

Another picture where Marat is bleeding 
to death in his bath, and she in a white heat 
of subdued excitement has retreated into the 
ante-chamber where she stands tremulously 
awaiting the event, presents her in a stronger 
and more favourable aspect, while in a third 
she calmly descends the staircase, un- 
moved by the passionate outburst of popular 
applause to which her Jael-like act has ex- 
cited the people. 

Yet the visitors of continental picture 
galleries are getting tired of Charlotte 
Corday. The subject has been too well 
worn. 

In the galleries is a good sprinkling of 
Scripture subjects. One on which the jury 
has been unanimous is a picture of Cain by 
Cormon. The subject is borrowed from 
Victor Hugo's Lévende des Sidcles. 


**Lorsque avec ses enfar.ts vétus de peaux de béts 
Echevelé, livide, au milieu des tempétes, 
Cain se fuit enfin de devant Jehovah,”’ 


The picture is weird in its accessories, and 
dramatic in the action of the characters. 
But with Victor Hugo as the fountain-head 
of inspiration, the dramatic element could 
scarcely be missing. 


“Le bon Samaritain,” by Monsieur Morot. 

The figures appear hemmed in by rocks. 
The chief merit of the picture seems to lie 
in the anatomy of the arm of the wounded 
man, and anatomy is now so much an object 
with students of Art that a drawing that sug- 
gests the dissecting room is sure of their 
hearty applause. 

There are other Biblical subjects which 
we will not note; but the “Scourging of 
Christ,” by W. A. Bourgerreau, is generally 
allowed to be a great work. This artist 
excels in “échnigue and in what the artists 
call Truth. But really we should adjudge 
this Truth they quote so constantly to be 
more expressive. 

Posing is apparent on his canvas. Surely 
the subject is one that demands the least 
suspicion of it. The shrinking frame of the 
sacred Victim may be carefully studied, but 
the cool stoicism of the faces around are 
scarcely in harmony with what we know of 
the angry passions that raged around Him 
from the garden to the height of Calvary. 
And in this representation are two features 
which we venture to assert are not Truth. 
One a fair woman with curious eyes, look- 
ing to see the effect of the blows, and 
evidently, from a morbid taste, enjoying the 
spectacle. 

Is she one of the daughters of Jerusalem? 
For in no part of the Gospel narrative do we 














The fugitive leads his wife and children 
over the desolate wastes of the world as if! 
distance placed between himself and the 
scene of his crime must deaden the voice of 
conscience. 

There is something brutal in the repre- 
sentation of the Cain family. The wife, it 
is true, clings to her husband ; but the sons, 
indifferent to his muttered ravings, appear to 
be intent on making the best of the position 
for themselves. They are heavy, coarse, 
and stupid, suggesting neither the beauty of 
the daughters of men, nor the fires that 
slumbered in the bosom of Jabal or of Tubal- 
Cain. 

Man was so fresh from the hands of his 
Creator in that early epoch of the world’s 
history, that surely neither the Apollo of the 
Greeks, nor the Balder of the Scandinavian 
mythology, might have used him as a foil. 

The “Ismael” of Monsicur Cazin is not 
the fine conception we had in last year’s 
Academy, but it is good in its own way, 
the desolation of despair making itself felt. 
From the same artist are “Le Ciel et la 
Terre,” and “‘ Tobie et I’Ange.” 


—_——- 





read of a woman wanting in tenderness to 
Him who raised with like benignity the 
widow’s son and the fallen Magdalene. 

Still more revolting, the scourging takes 
place under the baby lids of a child of three, 
held in arms. It looks on unappalled, 
unabashed, in innocent wonder. 

It is not so that young children in such 
circumstances behave. Harshness, blows, 
violent movement and gesticulation taking 
place before them frighten them and make 
them cry and scream. 

Even children old enough to be taken to 
a theatre have been so alarmed there at 
stage quarrels that it has been impossible to 
tranquilize and re-assure them. In this age 
of doubt and humanitarianism, and the 
substitution of morality for religion, as if 
the smaller circle were more than equal to 
that which encloses it, it is saddening to see 
so much sensationalism expended upon 
scenes that are looked upon only through 
artist eyes, and not through the acknow- 
ledged necessity of expiatory suffering and 
atonement. 

Among the genre collection “Un Accident,” 
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by Bouveret Dagnant has been the chief 
focus of attention. It is marvellously true 
to life, though the subject is only a cut 
finger, the hero the son and heir in a village 
inn. The sottish faces of the onlookers, 
with their mugs of beer before them, con- 
trasts with the cheery young surgeon’s. 
The little sufferer looks pale and determined 
while the wound is dressed. He is de- 
termined to be a man and not cry. The 
old mother, with swart face, watches with 
the most minute attention every movement 
of the doctor’s, that she may know how to 
do the thing herself, should occasion arise. 
Dagnant Bouveret is a pupil of Géromé’s, 
and though he has only exhibited three 
times, he has in each exhibition made an 
important mark. 

‘“‘Grand’méere” poses in a variety of 
scenes. That by Hadenque is as kindly 
and pretty as even the best and most 
loveable of ‘‘Grand’méres ” can well be. 

“Retour en‘ bateau des pécheuses Can- 
calaises” (Cancale Fisherwomen Returning), 
by Feyen, expresses weary, patient womanhood 
in almost all attitudes, yet without departing 
from the characteristics of the fishwife. In 
some of the faces uplifted to the breeze, or 
drooping in avoidance of it, one sees signs 
both of working and weeping, and some are 
sleepy, and some sad even among the young, 
while not a few appear lost in thoughts that 
may be happy. Two figures engaged in 
close, confidential talk are very well hit off. 
The picture awakens many sympathies with 
the humble toilers as we look at it, and when 
genre does this it has fulfilled the most 
important part of its mission. 

“A Future Savant,” by J. Geoffroy, is a 
school-boy stood on a bench with a dunce’s 
cap. He draws the sleeve of his blouse over 
his eyes to wipe his tears away, and to hide 
his face from his ill-natured associates who 
are all laughing around him. 

The little fellow feels the loneliness of his 
position, and perhaps the patch on the knee 
of his trousers is a humiliation that is eating 
into his soul, more especially as two hand- 
somely dressed boys of a higher grade are 
standing before him in mischievous mirth. 
Perhaps the patch has more to do with 
making him a butt than his supposed lack of 
brains. He knows as little as the teacher who 
has made a martyr of him that he is a savant 
of the future ; but the world fits on dunce’s 
caps very easily, and sometimes finding her 
mistake snatches them off in hot haste to 
bestow a proud distinction. 








“Return from Fishing at Low Tide,” by 
Feyen Perrin, is another picture that speaks 
for the world’s toilers ; but the faces in this 
do not look as if they found their toil so hard 
as do people of the same class in our own 


country. Climate may have something to do 
with it, and the fact of so much out-of-door 
amusement to vary the monotony of work- 
a-day life. 

The Anglo-Saxon would be better if he 
could amuse himself a little more after the 
fashion of his Celtic neighbour. 

The attraction of the Parisian aéé/ier is 
felt over the Atlantic, and the advantages 
offered to all classes of students in Art, no 
matter what their nationality, brings over 
many of our American cousins, who are 
anxious to distinguish themselves in this line. 

They find their own country still too young 
for their education. Kensington and the 
Royal Academy have restrictions to which 
they do not take kindly. Furthermore, they 
seem to think that red tape must tighten to 
suffocation around their privileges ; so, little 
as the American and Celtic elements are 
able to coalesce, they prefer to set up their 
easels in the gay city. They find that they 
are impartially treated by the professors if 
regarded with suspicion by their fellow- 
students. 

Among the Americans who have exhibited 
in this year’s Salon, we may mention J. S. 
Sergeant, a pupil of Carolus Durrant. Last 
year he received honourable mention for a 
portrait of his master. Already he is much 
talked of in Paris and New York. His 
“ Fumée d’Ambregris,” represents a religious 
ceremony in Tangiers. The subject is diffi- 
cult, but it is a strongly-painted picture, 
the composition being as good as it is sin- 
gular. 

W. L. Picknell has sent “ Sur la Bord du 
Marais,” with another picture of less import- 
ance. A tree overgrown with a parasite, 
which makes it green while it is deprived of 
its natural crown of leaves, takes the eye as 
a fine idea, though the tree is enveloped in a 
fog. Pickmell is a careful student. Like 
Millais he will erect a temporary hut, so that 
he may work and develop his subject unim- 
peded by the weather, This was the method 
adopted with this picture, and it gives full 
proof of his power as a texture painter. 

A good painting by an Irish-American, 
T. Hovendon, is badly hung. Subject, “A 
Breton Interior.” The costumes are interest- 
ing and finely painted. Hovendon is already 
one of the leading artists of America. 
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We must not omit to notice ‘ The Flood,” 
by Paul Jamin, though it might have 
been more appropriately introduced among 
the Scripture subjects. The colouring in this 
is wonderfully true, the green tint of the 
foam-crested angry sea-horse, which rears 
upward to fall upon the affrighted family shel- 
tering in the rock, being as natural as if it 
had been mirrored on the canvas rather than 
painted there. 

The grouping, too, is carefully studied, the 
expressions of the individual character full 
of power, and the scenery around is such as 
to add effect to the idea of universal crash 
and desolation. 

We do not think that we incur any risk if 
we retail a little gossip about this picture. It 
is said that the artist originally introduced a 
lion, borne by the angry flood to seek the 
shelter appropriated by the distressed family, 
and that the expression of consternation 
and terror on their faces was in view of the 
intruder. 

“‘ Misery makes strange bedfellows,” and 
such a catastrophe as the Flood must, ere all 
the life was quenched, have seen many 
human beings placed in strange situations, 
amongst which Jamin’s is easily imaginable. 

But too much advice has spoiled many a 
goodidea. Someof his artist friends thought 
that the presence of the lion spoiled the 
composition of the picture, and it was in 
deference to what he must have allowed to 
be their better judgment that he washed it 
out and substituted the green sea-horse. 

The “ Repos du Modéle” is represented 
both in the artist’s a/é/ier and the sculptor’s. 
The former is by an English artist, W. H. 
Bartlett. He is a young man of undoubted 
ability, a pupil of Julien, The atéher is 
Julien’s, and gives one a correct impression 
of the a/é/ier where the Parisian student 
spends his early morning hours. 

It will be interesting to all readers of 
Thackeray who know how well he was ac- 
quainted with French student life. The figures 
are good in colour and composition, and are 
all likenesses of Bartlett’s fellow-students, 

To rest from a survey of the pictures, 
French sculpture reveals to us more of the 
pretty than the beautiful. There is a dog- 
matism in the association of ideas, and it 
almost needs a visit to the Palais de Luxem- 
bourg to demonstrate how French the Greek 
Art of sculpture may be. If this is made 


after a careful study of the galleries in the 
Louvre, and more especially of that particu- 
lar gem, the Venus de Milo, the development 





of the French genius in contrast to that of 
the Attic will be most strikingly apparent. 
It is a kind of thing, too, to bring a smile to 
the face as one remembers how plastic after 
all is the clay in which the subject is first 
modelled, how potential and all-subduing the 
hand of man, and how each phase of his 
character must insensibly steal from even his 
finger tips, to leave with the sign-manual, the 
sign mental, moral and spiritual. For in 
sculpture we have almost sublimated the 
earthy of the earth into the heavenly. 

Undisturbed calm, regal placidity, esthetic 
beauty, and ideal grandeur, have all been 
associated in our thought with the marble 
whiteness, the beauty lines of form, and the 
flowing folds of antique drapery. 

Yet to take the Luxembourg gallery in 
illustration, the exquisitely-chiselled faces are 
gracious, arch, and pretty rather than ideal. 
The forms robust or elegant, sinewy or vo/up- 
tueuse, have the French pose and something 
that reminds you of the dancing-school ; the 
drapery of Greece and Rome is worn with 
the true Parisian trick and coquetry, and in 
subjects expressive of violence and force it 
is the French Jacobin or Communist we see 
rather than a son of the fierce and passion 
ate south, 

Nevertheless, the general impression is one 
of great loveliness, and the details will bear 
as much attention as those of any other 
school. 

But in Paris, where in the gay streets the 
perspectives reproduce the glory of the forest 
or cathedral aisle without thought of shadow 
or of gloom, the mind ceases to be surprised 
at apparent contradictions, and may more 
easily arrive at the end of its Greek than of 
its Latin, to play atrociously on the idiom for 
losing one’s wits. 

To the gallery of sculpture in the Salon, 
Aristide Croisy has contributed some ex- 
quisite pieces. His two babies waking up 
after sleep in an arm-chair must rivet all who 
appreciate loveable, beautiful babyhood. 
Never did “Nest,” as the piece is entitled, 
contain a softer, prettier pair. But alas for 
the sculptor-father who has reproduced in the 
breathing stone his own children! one of 
these innocents has forsaken its nest for a 
fairer bower, and a tender interest attaches to 
the composition which he little thought was 
to be an “In Memoriam.” 

Monsieur Croisy is of Ardennes, and has 
chosen his subjects freely among his com- 
patriots. His chef-d’uvre is said to be the 
“ Défense des Ardennes.” Asa school-boy 
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he developed much taste in carving, and it 
only needed a perusal of the “Life of 
Michael Angelo ” to excite it into a passion. 

His father sent him to the Parisian a/é/iers 
in 1856, where he studied, first under Armand 
Toussant, and subsequently under Guinery. 
Théophile Gautier awarded to him the 
enviable distinction of the first Roman prize 
in 1863; but not being supported, his protégé 
had to be be satisfied with the second, which 
was, however, unanimously accorded. 

In the vestibule of the Legion of Honour 
may be seen his statue of Abel, first exhibited 
in the Salon. ‘The work is of a kind which, 
to listen to artist causerte, threatens to become 
rare, since it combines beauty withtruth. It 
does not reflect the unbeautiful that the 
connoisseur may say, ‘See how beautiful 
this is, because how true! How sincere that 
twisted sinew and that wart!” 

The ‘Défense des Ardennes,” which 
excited much political feeling, won for the 
sculptor his third medal from the Salon of 
1873. To Croisy was entrusted the restoration 
of the chapel at Versailles, and he has well 
repaid the confidence, making the repairs in 
the same spirit as the old masters wrought at 
the decayed originals. 

In the sculpture gallery we were careful 
not to forget the contributions of that 
universal genius, Sara Bernhardt. We found 
two busts in bronze, one representing Gustave 
Doré. 

Among the painters of animals Léon 
Barillot has taken a prominent place, and it 
is interesting to learn that the Barillon- 
Bonvalet, who has sent beautiful paintings of 
flowers to the Salon is his sister Léonie. 
They are of Montigny-les-Metz, Lorraine, 
and the animal painter was born in a part of 
the village called Le Grange aux Agneaux, 
It is not probable that their genius is a 
patrimony. Barillot, seve, at the head of an 
important manufacture for coloured paper, 
cherished the hope of one day resigning his 
position to his son; but put to learn the 
trade Léon took a disgust to it, and the 
inevitable struggle between natural bent and 
the paternal authority, that seems to have 
so much world wisdom on its side, com- 
menced. Held to his uncongenial task, 
young Barillot eagerly devoted every 
moment of his leisure to his pet pursuit, 
taking, meanwhile, lessons of Chatelinaux, who 
was a pupil of the animal painter Drolling. 

On Sunday he would run away from home 
before dawn that he might study scenery and 
animals inthe country. The more in earnest 








he was, the more his father scolded, and even 
a little success that his son had in exhibiting 
in the Salon of 1869, the fruits of these 
holiday rambles, did not disarm him. The 
youth at last gained the courage to cut him- 
self loose from the restrictions which were 
placed upon him and to throw himself into the 
student-life of Paris, that he might have some 
opportunity of realizing the object dearest to 
his heart. He worked at a Swiss a¢é/ier, in 
company with Maignan, Jean Berand, de 
Leroll and others who have since made a 
name. ‘The first pictures which drew atten- 
tion to him as an animal painter were a 
“ Cour de ferme dans la Haute Marne,” and 
“Herbage a Bonneval.” His subsequent 
career has been prolific of results. One of his 
critics says very prettily that if animals had 
a language it might be learned from Barillot’s 
canvas, for he really makes them speak. The 
closeness of his observation and the intelli- 
gence of his study of them may be inferred 
from the remarkable manner in which he 
conserves their individuality. 

There is something about every cow and 
sheep that could not belong to another cow 
and sheep. Surely he must have the heart 
of an Eastern Shepherd in his bosom to attain 
to this happy result. His pictures this year in 
the Salonare a “ Halte 4 l’auberge de Villiers 
sur Morin,” and the “ Etangs de Saint Paul- 
de-Varaix.” 

“Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé” is a deli- 
cious study by H. Bonnefoy of a happy family 
of the bovine species. 

The Salon has many historical paintings of 
great interest, but we have not time to discuss 
them, and the muse of history becomes oft- 
times a painfully tragic muse. 

“ Heléne,” by Moreau, is treated in the clas- 
sical spirit the subject requires, and the details 
are ornate, but there is a studied expression in 
Heiéne’s face nevertheless. Her attitude, 
drapery, with the stately background to her 
own beautiful form, are finely wrought out. 

‘Charles VI. and Odette,” by Zier, attracts 
no small amount of attention. It is a loan 
from the Antwerp galleries, where it has been 
highly popular, and it is one of those pictures 
that grow into us as we look at them. The 
outlines are particularly sharp, the colouring a 
fine study in “values.” The whole physique 
and bearing of the little hero bespeaks high 
birth, an almost exotic refinement, great 
acuteness, with a degree of languor and con- 
stitutional fretfulness. Peculiar as his dress 
is, it is quite in harmony, and may be regarded 
as an archeological curiosity. 
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“Henri de Guise chez Henri III.,” by 
Aublet, gives us a comic, if correct idea of 
the airs and graces of the Court gentlemen 
of his time. 

“‘ Edith reconniit le corps du roi Harold 
aprés la bataille d’Hastings,”. by Berthault, 
is good in some respects, but Edith is not 
swan-necked, and her expression and attitude 
are a little stagey. 

Some of the pictures representing certain 
phases of the French life of to-day are 
interesting, but others, such as “ The Masked 
Ball,” “The Repose of the Model in a 
Sculptor’s Studio,” are not very charming to 
an Engish eye. They suggest a morale that 
with all that may be said in its defence can 
be none of the nicest. 

“ Marguerite a 1’Eglise,” by H. C. Bertrand, 
is a very touching piece. There isa helpless 
abandon in the girl's attitude that speaks 
eloquently of a sorrow to which the calm 
Madonna to whose feet she brings it can 
make no response. 

“Une Fine Bouteille,” by Scalbert, is a 
fairly original treatment of a subject fre- 
quently handled. Two elder dignitaries of 
a monastery are taking their dessert in an 
elegantly appointed room, with evidently a 
lay appreciation of its merits. A younger 
frére sits between them and looks as if he 
were possibly meditating upon the contrast 
between the actual religious life and his pre- 
conceptions of it. Effigies of saints, portraits 
of prelates, and an imposing crucifix over the 
mantel-piece, suffice to give an air of sanctity 
to an apartment which would be as worldly 
as others without these emblems. 

“Une Chute Déplorable” shows a jolly 
brother of one of the religious orders come 
to grief as he carries the fine produce of the 
orchard and the garden to the refectory, or 
possibly to his own cell. 

“A la Messe Basse,” by Moyse, is so true 
that one almost seems to have seen the group 
that the artist has so vigorously drawn in, 
the various individuals of it being typical 
and representative. 

The French are not so disposed to yield 
to the English in respect of landscape as we 
should have supposed, and the examination 
of some of this year’s pictures is enough to 
make one ask, scientifically or otherwise, 
Why should they? 

“Une Allée a Millemont,” by E. Devé, 
blends solemnity with cheerfulness as the 
sunlight falls through the tall trees to be 
crossed by the long shadows that they cast. 

And the “ Petite Gardeuse de chévres dans 


les Abruzzes,” by Palizzi, though we are not 
mentioning the piece in the right place, is as 
naturai as Dame Nature herself, full of spirit 
and vigour. ‘The goats and their little 
guardian are evidently full cry, while the hill- 
side appears as appropriately a resting-place 
for them as it is for the conies. 

“Sartrouville, Fin d’Eté,”’ by Moquier; 
“ A Beach at Low-water’’ (‘‘ Plage 4 Marée 
Basse”), by Roullet, and “Un Soir d’Eté,” 
by Gittard, are all noticeable. 

“Le Calme”—A calmat sea,'and the fishing 
smacks coming in, by Aquila (L. de Bourbon 
Comte D.), contrasts with a ‘“‘ Sunset at Sea 
before a Storm,” by E. A. Breton. 

“Dans la Prairie,” by A. Allongé, is a 
vigorous picture. The reed-margined pool 
of water, the sturdy boles of the trees, and the 
sharp, upward growth of their branches, 
makes them bear an amusing resemblance 
to porcupines with the quills on end. ‘The 
Oread’s heart within them, if a Naiad’s, has 
not so much disposed them to lean towards 
the water as to stand upright near its margin, 
as if their intention was to bathe their feet 
in it. One picture, called “ Une Nuit 
Verte,” by E. Daidoise, recalled to us another 
in last year’s Academy, the motto of which 
was— 

** A light annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade,” 

A brook is purling along under the trees 
which make its night, and a cool green night 
it is when day is bright and blue above 
its leafy canopy. 

The French may be great texture painters 
and keen observers, but we do not think 
after all that our English artists are to be ex- 
celled in landscape. They know how to 
paint trees that shall, as Harriet Martineau 
says, send a breeze through the soul every 
time one looks at them, and to represent 
Nature in all the fitful moods which, in their 
uncertain climate, it pleases her to take. 

“The Dawn,” by Doré, is like most of that 
artist’s productions, full of poetry and full of 
feeling, but it is open to the criticism usually 
pronounced here on him, that he prefers to 
work from his own imagination rather than 
to copy Nature. The product of such a 
preference is sure to be c/ic, say the disciples 
of the anti-imagination school. 

To know what they do think admirable, 
we must turn to the portrait of a lady with 
red hair and a purple face. 

It is pronounced splendid painting, and 
no doubt it is splendid in taste too, for purple 
and red go well together. The sitter, how- 
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ever, is so unreasonable as to be offended at 
the literalism. ‘That can only be vanity. 
The artist, being a conscientious man, could 
not, according to the standard set up by his 
masters and compeers, do otherwise than 
paint exactly what he saw. 

We are reminded of the accuracy of the 
Chinese who will conscientiously re-produce 
the crack in a sample of china through the 
entire service. 

Oh, the red hair and the purple face! It 
has been a triumph of Art and no less a 
manifestation of justice without mercy to 


paint them and then exhibit on the walls of | 


the Salon. There are many portraits which the 
ignorant and inartistic are more captivated by, 
though some of popular actresses are notable 
failures, an amusing instance having occurred 
of the names having been changed in two of 
of the portraitures, without the mistake being 
patent to persons well acquainted with the 
originals. They knew they were no likeness, 
but an explanation did not much raise them 
in their estimation. 

Among the most interesting portraits are 
those of Victor Hugo and of Sara Bernhardt. 


Victor Hugo is highly characteristic. The | 


painter must certainly be a man of genius, 
with an uncommon sense of the fitness of 
things. 
from that has placed the tall form of the 
author on the top of a cliff, in a large cloak 
blown about by the wind? ‘There is we 
know not what of bombast and what of the 
dramatic in that portraiture, but let there be 
as much of either as there may, there can 
scarcely be too much for Victor Hugo. 

We must not remain longer among these 
galleries. 

We have aright to demand that all Art 





Where else did the inspiration come | 


should be expressive of one of two things— 

beauty or force. Where both of these are 
lacking, they may talk of sincerity to their 
heart’s content, but Nature gives us the sin- 
cerity of the uubeautiful ready to our hand, 
and we will not trouble the artist for it. 

Let the same line they advocate be pur 
sued in poetry, and what then? Rhyme, 
rhythm, and metre would only be perverted 

| into channels for vulgar prose. Let them in 
the spirit of sincerity put upon the stage what 
is really true, and yet sans force, sans beauty, 
sans humour, sans everything but reality, and 
the disgusted audience will hiss. 

But the beautiful will have its worshippers 
again, and sons of Vulcan will arise to illus- 
trate force and wring from the iron the phan- 
tasies of a Quentin Matsys. 

And these shall have truth on their side, 
or rather they will demonstrate that the 
sincere and the beautiful have never been 
parted in the eyes of the real children of 
Genius, but that the curved line has run by 
the straight from the time when the great 
masters sent them through the world. 

We may afford to treat fashions in litera- 
ture and in social talk as playfully as we do 
changes of fashion in dress. 

We cannot help alluding to one desir- 
able advantage the Salon has over our 
Academy, and that is its vast extent. It is 
equal to the demand made upon it, and the 
few pictures comparatively that are rejected 
are dealt tenderly with. A special gallery is 
reserved for these unfortunates, so that the 
disappointment attending their dismissal is 
not an unmitigated one. 

Our Academy does annually deal out an 
amount of disappointment to honourable 
competitors that would be better spared. 
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V.—FALCONRY 


N olden times, hawking, 






59) Lar excellence, of the nobility, 


doors without their dogs and their hawks on 
their wrists. A writer of the fifteenth century 
complains in rhyme of the custom of bring- 


n g hawks and other sporting animals into | 


hurches :— 


‘Into the church comes another sotte, 
Withouten devotion, getting up and down, 





or 
falconry, was the amusement | 


who rarely appeared out of | 


OR HAWKING. 


Or to be seene, and showe his garded cote, 
Another on his fiste a sparhawke or fawcone, 

Or else a cokow, wasting so his shone, 

Before the aulter he to and fro doth wander, 

With even as great devotion as doth a gander, 

In comes another, his houndes at his tayle, 

With lines and leashes, and other like baggage ; 

His dogges barke, so that withouten fayle 

The whole church is troubled by their outrage.” 


As to the question when hawking had its 
| origin, no certainty exists, for there are many 
| passages in early writers which seem to in- 
| d 


| 


icate the prevalence of the amusement. 
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The object was to hunt down and capture 
some species of birds by means of 
trained birds of another species. In India, 
in former times, kites were trained to catch 
animals of various kinds. To train these 
kites the Indians let loose a tame hare or 
fox, with a piece of flesh fastened to it, and 
suffered the birds 
to fly after. it, in 
order to seize the 
flesh, which they 
received as the 
reward of their 
labour. When 
thusinstructed to 
pursue their prey 
they were sent 
after wild foxes 
~ and hares in the 
mountains; these 
they followed in 
hopes of obtain- 
ing their usual 
food, and soon catch them and bring them 
back to their masters. 

Sir John Malcolm, in his inimitable and 
graphic ‘Persian Sketches,” describes the 
mode peculiar to the country of hawking and 
hunting the antelope, the accuracy of which 
will be recognised by those who have served 
in the Gulf:—“The huntsmen proceed to a 
large plain, or rather desert, near the sea- 
side ; they have hawks and 
greyhounds, the former 
carried in the usual man- 
ner on the hand of the 
huntsman, the latter led 
in a leash by a horseman, 
4 generally the same who 
‘ carries the hawk. When 
the antelope is seen they 
endeavour to get as near 
as possible; but the 
animal, the moment it 
observes them, goes off at 
a rate swifter than the 
wind; the horsemen are 
mS instantly at full speed, 

LURE FOR HAWK. having slipped the dogs. 
If it is a single deer, they at the time fly the 
hawks ; but if a herd, they wait till the dogs 
have fixed on a particular antelope. The 
hawks skimming along near the ground soon 
reach the deer, at whose head they pounce in 
succession and sometimes with a violence that 
knocksit over. At all events, they confuse 
the anim:1 so muchas to stop its speed in such 
a degree that the dogs can come up ; and ip 





HOOD OR CAP FOR A HAWK, 








an instant men, horses, dogs, and hawks 
surround the unfortunate deer, against which. 
their united efforts have been combined. 
The part of the chase that surprised me most 
was the extraordinary combination of the 
hawks and thedogs, which throughout seemed 
to look to each other for aid. This, I was 
told, was the result of long and skilful train- 
ing. The antelope is supposed to be the 
fleetest quadruped on earth, and the rapidity 
of the first burst of the chase I have described 
is astonishing. The run seldom exceeds 
three or four 
miles, and often 
is not half so 
much. A fawn is 
an easy victory ; 
the doe often 
runs a good 
chase, and the 
buck is seldom 
taken. The 
Arabs are, in- 
deed, afraid to 
fly their hawks 
at the latter, as 
these fine birds, 
in pouncing, fre- 
quently impale 
themselves on 
itssharp horns. 
The hawks used \y 
in this sport are 
of a species that 
I have never 
seen in any other 
country. This 
breed, which is 
called ‘cherkh,’ 
is not large, but 
of great beauty 
and symmetry. 
Another mode of running down the antelope 
is practised here, and still more in the interior 
of Persia. Persons of the highest rank lead 
their own greyhounds in a long silken leash, 
which passes through the collar, and is ready 
to slip the moment the huntsman choose 

The well-trained dog goes alongside the 
horse, and keeps clear of him when at full 
speed, and in all kinds of country. When a 
herd of antelopes is seen a consultation is 
held, and the most experienced determine 
the point towards which they are to be driven. 
The field then disperse, and while some drive 
the herd in the desired direction, those with 
their dogs take their post on the same line, 
at the distance of about a mile from each other; 
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one of the worst dogs is then slipped at the 
herd, and from the moment he singles out an 
antelope the whole body are in motion. The 
object of the horseman who have greyhounds 
is to intercept its course, and to slip fresh 
dogs in succession at the fatigued animal. 
In rare instances the second dog kills. It is 
generally the third or fourth, and even these, 
when the deer is strong and the ground 
favourable, often fail. In hawking, the prey 
is the ‘hubara,’ a fine species of bustard, 
which is found on almost bare plains, where 
it has no shelter but a small shrub called 
‘geetuck.” Two kinds of hawk are ne- 
cessary forthis sport: the first, the ‘cherkh,’ 
attacks the hubara on the ground, but will not 
follow them on the wing, for which the 
‘bhyree,’ a hawk well known in India, is 
trained. As we rode along in an extended 
line, the men who carried the ‘cherkhs’ 
every now and then unhooded and held them 
up, that they might look over the plain. The 
first hubara we found afforded us a proof of 
the astonishing quickness of sight of one 
of the hawks ; he fluttered to be loose, and 
the man who held him gave a whoop, as 
he threw him off his hand, and set off at 
full speed. We all did the same. At first 
we only saw one hawk skimming over the 
plain, but soon perceived, at a distance of 
more than a mile, the beautiful speckled 
hubara, with his head erect and wings 
outspread, running forward to meet his ad- 
versary. The ‘cherkh’ made several un- 
successful pounces, which were either evaded 
or repelled by the beak or wings of the 
hubara, which at last found an opportunity 
of rising, when a bhyree was instantly flown, 
and the whole party was again at full gal- 
lop. We had a flight of more than a mile, 
when the hubara alighted, and was killed 
by another cherkh, who attacked him on 
the ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. 
We killed several others, but were not 
always successful, having seen our hawks 
twice completely beaten during the two days 
we followed this fine sport.” 

The training of a hawk is a remarkable 
exercise of perseverance in overcoming the 
natural habits of the bird. They are some- 
times taken from the nest, and at other times 
are captured when at maturity, and then dis- 
ciplined. The objects which the falconer 
has in view are—to accustom the bird to 
settle on his fist, to spring when he throws 
him off, to know the voice, the singing, the 
whistling, or any other signal from the fal- 
coner, and to return when called. The 








following is the method adopted in training 
them. At first they are tied with a string 
about thirty fathoms in length, to prevent 
them from flying away ; from which they are 
not released till they are completely disci- 
plined, and return at the proper call or signal, 
For this purpose they must be lured. The 
lure is a piece of red stuff or wool, on which 
are fixed a bill, talons, and wings. To this 
is likewise fastened a piece of that flesh on 
which the bird feeds, and the lure is thrown 
out to him. When they intend to reclaim 
or recall him, the sight of food brings him 
back, and in time the voice will be sufficient. 
The various plumage with which the lure is 
decked is called a “drawer.” When they 
accustom a hawk to fly at a kite, a heron, or 
a partridge, they change the drawer accord- 
ing to the kind of game to which he is to be 
devoted. When this isa kite, they fix the 
bill and feathers of this bird to the lure; and 
so of the rest; and in order to entice the 
bird to its object, they fasten beneath the 
drawer or plumage the flesh of a chicken or 
other fowl, occasionally seasoned with sugar 
and spices, together with marrow and other 
delicacies. ‘Thus he is prepared for springing 
at real game. Having been accustomed toa 
month’s exercise in a room or garden, the 
bird is then tried in the open field, with little 
bells fastened to his feet, in order to give 
information of his motions. He is always 
capped or hooded, that he may see no ob- 
ject but his game; and as soon as the dog 
either stops or springs the game, the falconer 
unhoods the bird, and tosses him into the 
air after his prey. His various motions in the 
aiz furnish much diversion. At length he 
descends, and launches upon his prey with 
the rapidity of an arrow; and bears it to his 
master, who recalls him. On these first 
essays he is presented with the neck and 
other parts of the bird as a reward. These 
gratuities, and the caresses of the falconer, 
animate the bird to the performance of his 
duty, and prevent him from “ bearing away 
his bells,”-—that is, from flying off and not 
returning. The principal means by which 
the falconer gains the ascendency over the 
hawk is by appealing to his appetite. This 
is managed in a hundred ways, to lead the 
bird by indirect means to obey the falconer. 
Sometimes the bird is kept almost without 
food for several days, in order to break his 
spirit and reduce him to obedience. The 
mode of catching them when full-grown for 
hawking purposes is thus described :—“ If 
a falcon is pursuing his flight through the 
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air, he will not descend to an immoveable 
and lifeless bait on the ground. For this 
reason the experienced falconer fixes in the 
centre of his net a pulley, or a strong iron 
wire bent with a ring, through which he 
passes a string sixty or eighty feet long, and 
at its extremity ties by its legs a live pigeon ; 
and as the falcon sometimes flies so high 
as not to be seen, the sportsman is informed 
of his motions by means of a ‘butcher- 
bird,’ which is fastened by a string tied to 
a stick near the net. By its movements 
this bird indicates the kind of hawk which 
is hovering above: if it be a buzzard, or 
any kind of sluggish hawk, the butcher- 
bird's motions are but slight ; but if it sud- 
denly flies down and hides itself, it is a 
sign that some large falcon is above, and 
the falconer then lets out the pigeon, whose 
apparent state of liberty attracts the sight 
of the falcon. If approached readily the 
man withdraws the pigeon, and after a short 
interval lets it out again. The second ap- 
pearance of the pigeon always invites the 
falcon, which darts upon it as its prey, and 
is consequently caught in the net, which 
the man instantly draws over it.” 

In the olden time, kings, knights, ladies, 
and all the most important personages in the 
land, were fond of the pastime of hawking ; 
indeed, there is no outdoor amusement in 
which ladies joined to so great an extent as 
hawking. They not only accompanied gen- 
tlemen in the sport, but often practised it by 
themselves, though hawking was forbidden 
to the clergy by the canons of the Church. 
Edward the Third, according to Froissart, 
had with him in his army when he invaded 
France, thirty falconers on horseback, who 
had charge of his hawks, and every day he 
either hunted or hawked, as his fancy led 
him. An anonymous writer of the seven- 
teenth century states the following anecdote : 
—“Sir Thomas Jermin going out with his 
servants and brooke hawks one evening at 
Bury, they were no sooner abroad but fowle 
were found, and he called out to one of 
his falconers, ‘ Off with your jerkin!’ The 
fellow being into the wind (to the windward) 
did not heare him; at which he stormed, 
and still cried out, ‘ Off with your jerkin, ye 
knave, off with your jerkin!’ Now it fell 
out that there was at that instant a plaine 
townsman of Bury, in a frieze jerkin, stood 
betwixt him and his falconer, and who see- 
ing Sir Thomas in such a rage, and thinking 
that he had spoken to him, unbuttoned him- 
self amaine, threw off his jerkin, and besought 





his worshippe not to be offended, for he 
would off with his doublet too, to give him 
content.” 

The manner in which hawking was in- 
dulged in was either on horseback or on 
foot, as occasion required; on horseback, 
when in the open field or open country, and 
on foot when in woods or coverts. In fol- 
lowing the hawk on foot it was usual for the 
sportsman to have a stout leaping-pole with 
him to enable him to get across little rivulets 
and ditches. Hall relates that “‘ Henry the 
Eighth, when pursuing his hawk on foot, at 
Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, attempted, with 
the assistance of his pole, to jump over a 
ditch that was half full of muddy water. 
The pole broke, and the king fell with his 
head into the mud, where he would have 
been stifled, had not a footman, who was 
near at hand, leaped into the ditch, and re- 
leased his sovereign from his perilous situa- 
tion.” 

When the hawk was not flying at the game, 
it was usually covered with the hood or cap 
provided for that purpose and fitted to the 
head; and this hood was worn abroad as 
well as at home. All hawks taken upon 
“the fist ”—the term used for carrying them 
upon the hand—had straps of leather, called 
jesses, put about their legs. The jesses 
were made sufficiently long for the knots to 
appear between the middle and the little 
fingers of the hand that held them, so that 
the “lunes,” or small thongs of leather, 
might be fastened to them with small tyrrets 
or rings, and the lunes were closely wound 
round the little finger. Lastly, their legs 
were each adorned with a bell, fastened with 
rings of leather, and the leathers to which 
the bells were attached were denominated 
bewits. Tothe bewits was added the creance, 
or long thread, by which the bird in tutor- 
ing was drawn back after she had been 
permitted to fly; and this was called “the 
reclaiming of the hawk.’’ The person who 
was exercising the diversion of hawking 
had a glove on the hand, to protect it from 
the talons of the bird. When engaged in 
the pastime of falconry, the hawk was held 
on the hand, with its head hooded. When 
the dogs which accompanied them gave 
notice of the proximity of partridges, phea- 
sants, or some similar bird, the hood was 
removed, he was shown his prey, and then 
set loose. He immediately started in pur- 
suit, killed his victim, and returned to the 
hand of his master or mistress; and it may 
well be supposed that constant and severe 
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training was necessary to bring the hawk to 
this degree of obedience. 

In the old French Court there was an 
officer called the “Grand Falconer,” who 
was a person of much importance; his an- 
nual salary was four thousand florins, and he 
was attended by fifty gentlemen and fifty 
assistant falconers. 


vendor of hawks in the kingdom, receiving 
a tax upon every bird sold in the kingdom, 
even within the verge of the Court itself 
The king never rode out upon any state 
occasion without-this officer attending upon 
him. Hawks, which ministered so much to 
the amusement of the titled and wealthy, 
were naturally valued at a high price, and 
particular laws enacted for their preserva- 
tion. In Henry the Seventh’s reign it was 
enacted that if any one should take the 
eggs out of a hawk or falcon’s nest, he | 
should suffer imprisonment for one year and 
a day, and be liable to a fine at the king’s 
pleasure, one half to be paid to the Crown, | 
and the other half to the owner of the ground 
whereon the eggs were found ; and if a man 
destroyed the eggs upon his own ground, he 
was equally subject to the penalty. At tlie 
commencement of the seventeenth century 
we are told a goshawk and a tassel-hawk 
were sold for one hundred marks, a large 
sum in those days, but which was not con- 
sidered too large for a bird whose rearing 
required such extraordinary care, time, and 
trouble as that of the hawk. It was con- 
sidered by no means a mean present from 
one sovereign to another. In the eighth | 
year of the reign of Edward the Third the 
King of Scotland sent him a falcon as a 
present, and his Majesty rewarded the fal- | 
coner who brought it with a donation of | 


He was allowed to keep | 
three hundred hawks, and licensed every | f 
| Treatises were written in English, Latin, 





forty shillings—a proof how highly the bird 
was valued. Hawking flourished for many 
| centuries, and was perhaps never in greater 
| favour than at the beginning of the seven- 
| teenth century, but by the end of the same 
century it was rarely practised, and has long 
| since fallen into complete desuetude. The 
amusement, when it went out of fashion, 
was regarded quite in the light of a science. 


French, Italian, and other languages, des- 
canting fully on the whole art and mystery 
of training and using hawks. In one of 


| these, ‘‘ The Booke of Faulconrie,” written 


by George Turberville, in 1575, are some 
quaint verses in favour of hawking, from 
which we give an extract :— 


**T deeme that no man doubts but games and all ou 
chiefe delights 
Were first devised to daunt the dumps of pensive 
pained sprites, 
To clear the clowds of drowping cares and mists of 
mournful mind, 
And banish all that heavie harts in cheerless: 
chaines did bind. 


If gaines were thus found out at first, for mind and 
bodies ease, 

As well to quit that one of griefes as the other of 
disease, 


Why, then, of force it follow must that thos 
delights are chiefe, 

And most to be imbrast, that lend to either part 
reliefe. 

Which if be so I need not blush, or deeme it my 
disgrace, ? 

If hawks and spanels I preferre, and set in highest 
place ; 

For truly no devise delights the mind of man so 
much, 

No game so gladsome to the limmes, there is ni 
pleasure such, 


No phisicke fitter to remoove the dregs of direfull 
paine, 
And to restore to former life the feeble f.1 
againe.” 
C. R. LOW. 
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William carried her,—for though | 
Mr. Daly stepped forward to lend | 
= assistance he would not let him | 
touch her,—to her own room, and laid her on 
her bed. She was ina dead faint ; her limbs | 
were rigid, her eyes were closed, and to all | 
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appearance her soul, worn out with the con- 
stant cares of life, had winged its way to its 
everlasting home. 

For a time William feared that it indeed 
was so, and that his mother was dead. 
Stunned by the sudden shock of the ruin 
which after all had come, his faculties were 
numbed, and for a time he stood looking at 
her, dazed, making no effort to win her back 
to life. But by degrees reflection came, and 
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filled with a sudden access of alarm, he fell 
by the bed, and called on her to speak to 
him. But she gave no answer. He took 
her hand in his, but she gave no sign, and at 
last, awake to the fact that it lay with him to 
bring her back to sense, he sprang to his feet, 
and resorted to such simple remedies as he 
was acquainted with. 

And at last his efforts were crowned with 
success. Her lips moved, she opened her 
eyes, and put her hand to her head, and gave 
a weary sigh. He leant over her, and asked 
her how she did. 

“William,” she said, scarcely conscious, 
“‘my boy, the Lord was very near to me a 
while ago.” 

“ Mother,” he said, through his fast, closed 
lips, “ the Lord is always near.” 

““What is it?” she asked, as in a dream. 
“What is the matter ?”’ 

Then suddenly remembering all that was 
gone before, she rose up on her bed, and in 
an eager voice asked, “ William, have they 
goner” 

“Mother,” said he, very quietly, “don’t 
trouble yourself about things: the Lord is 
with us still, and He does ali things well.” 

3ut she was not to be comforted so easily. 

“T dreamt last night,” she said, in a far- 
off, weary tone, “that I saw my James ”— 
she meant her husband and his father— 
“ standing by the river, and he held out his 
hand and smiled, as he was used to smile, 
saying, ‘Come!’ But just as I was coming, 
a host of angels came between me and him, 
and barred the way, saying, ‘ Not yet, not 
yet, but soon.’ And then I cried, for I’d 
have liked to go.” 

He listened to her with a trembling heart ; 
it was so newto hear her talk like this. She, 
who was always so resigned and patient, will- 
ing to put herself into Another’s hands ; she, 
who had made home so bright, who always 
met him with a smile, whom he loved so 
fondly ; she, his poor old mother. She went 
on talking in the same strange fashion, and 
he could not find it in his heart to check her, 
for he was afraid. A great shadow, the 
greatest shadow of all, the shadow of the 
eternal home, something told him, was coming 
between him and her. 

As he stood by her, her thin, cold hand in 
his, there came a tapping at the door. He 
went to see who was there. It was Mr. 
Daly, with the shabby man behind him. 

‘¢T’ve taken an inventory,” he said, “ ofall, 
except just what’s in here, and I'll leave that 
for the time. I'll be going directly; anything 











you have to say to me you can write about, 
or call—calling’s better in things of this kind. 
How is the old lady ?” 

“* My mother is better, sir,” said William, 
constraining himself to say the words. 

‘*T’m glad of that,” said Daly, “ very glad 
I'll just leave him,”— with a nod to the 
shabby man—‘“here; I dare}say you can 
give him a bed and something to eat. He 
won't be in the way.” 

He waited for William to speak, but seeing 
he said nothing, he nodded, and went away. 
William heard him go into the parlour and 
the shabby man afterhim. Then he returned 
to his mother’s bedside. 

“Will,” said she, “was that Richard 
Daly?” 

“Yes, mother,” said he, troubled at the 
question. 

“T mind Richard Daly,” continued she, 
speaking in the most commonplace of tones, 
“when he was a mere lad; and a dirty lad, 
too ; he plagued his mother’s life. 1 never 
liked Jane Daly; she had tales to tell of 
everybody in the town. You, and James, 
and Dick Daly went to school, to Miss 
Joscelyne’s, fora year. Poor body! she had 
a hard time of it with all you young ones. I 
remember James threw a book at her, once, 
when he was angered. He was always a 
passionate lad, our James.” 

What could he say to her? what could he 
do? To hear her talk like this at such a 
time cut him to the heart. Yet he could do 
nothing; he could only stand still and bear 
it. She went on talking, on and on, paying 
little heed to his presence, and none at all 
to what he said, while he stood by her, 
listening, in his heart weeping tears of blood, 
stricken with the shadow of an awful 
sorrow. 

After a time, years it seemed to him—it 
could not have been more than half-an-hour— 
all at once she stopped, and closing her eyes, 
in an instant was fast sleeping—sleeping like a 
child. He waited to see that she really 
slept and all was right, then noiselessly left 
the room. In the parlour he found the 
shabby man smoking a pipe. 

“‘ How is the lady?” he asked sympatheti- 
cally. 

“ My mother is asleep,” said William. 

“Sorry to see her take it so much to 
heart ; but it comes hard at her time of life. 
If she’d seen as much as I have seen, she 
wouldn’t think so much of it. I hope my 

pipe isn’t in the way? ”—taking it from his 
mouth, and holding it in his hand. 
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Mechanically William told him it was not, 
and leaving him, went to his room, and 
locked the door. Sitting on the bed he tried 
to think; but he could not, his thoughts 
were numbed. He was in that state to which 
sudden, overwhelming trouble drives many 
men, a state of semi-stupefaction. He could 
not realize what had happened ; it was all 
as though it were a dream. What was to come 
he did not try to picture. He was beset ly 
an overwhelming longing to get into bed to 
sleep, and let the world go on. 

One thing he knew, and one thing only ; 
and that was that his mother was ill. That 
was a present fact ; what was to come of it 
he could not see. He could not, he dared 
not ; he felt, strong man though he was, that 
his mind would go. Alone in the house with 
his mother he could not stay, there must be 
someone better able to tend her; the spirit 
was willing, but the flesh was weak, and he 
felt there must be others near her, wiser in 
such matters than himself. So he put on his 
hat and went to Mrs. Rayner. 

Mrs. Rayner was a farmer’s wife, living 
half-a-mile away. She was a kind, motherly, 
neighbourly woman, whose heart went out to 
those in trouble, and she loved to nurse the 
sick. He had known her long, and respected 
her. 

He found her in the kitchen, about the 
household affairs, and without preamble he 
told her his business. Before the thing had 
happened he had felt ashamed ; he would have 
found it hard to tell anyone the bailiffs were 
upon him and his; but now that they were 
come, and the end was near, he felt no such 
shame. Mrs. Rayner, who listened to 
him with many cries and ejaculations, and 
before he had done, was fain to wipe her 
eyes, was surprised, startled even, at his 
passionless way of speaking. He might 
have been talking of some trivial occurrence 
which had happened to some one of whom 
he knew nothing. When he began to tell 
her of his mother’s illness, still in the same 
passionless way, she scanned him narrowly. 
And all at once she saw the reason—how to 
him for the time all life was dead, and cold, 
and colourless, and with a sudden rush of 
sympathy her heart went out to him, and she 
understood it all. 

Telling her eldest daughter to see after 
things while she was away, she went there 
and then to fetch her bonnet and shawl, and 
started off with him to see his mother. 

On the homeward way neither of them 


words in him ; she, because she was think- 
ing of many things. They went straight to 
his mother’s bedroom, past the parlour where 
the shabby man still sat smoking. She was 
still fast asleep, the same peaceful sleep. 
Mrs. Rayner bent over her to hide the 
tears which would not keep back, and kissed 
her. 

“Mr. William,” said she, “you must 
fetch a ‘doctor, and while you’re gone I'll 
put her into bed.” 

“What doctor shall I fetch?” asked 
William, as though he were a stranger in 
those parts. 

“Dr. Roberts is the nearest,” she replied, 
taking off her bonnet and shawl with quick 
fingers; “run to him, and tell him he must 
come at once.” 

Without a word or question he left the 
room and went, obeying her mechanically. 
Like all true women she was at home in the 
sick-room, and he recognised his mistress. 
Indeed, he was more fit to be commanded 
than to command, for he seemed to have 
lost both the power of reasoning and thinking 
too. Dr. Roberts was at home, just sitting 
down to tea, but when he saw him and heard 
his tale, he rose and came with him at once. 

They found her half-awake and half-asleep, 
apparently unconscious of their presence. 
The doctor spoke to her, but she gave no 
intelligible answer. He felt her pulse, and 
went through the ordinary routine, but he 
judged more by the eye and by his sense 
than by her irregular pulsation. She was, he 
said, extremely weak ; the present attack was 
the immediate consequence, no doubt, of a 
sudden shock, but for a long time her frame, 
both physically and mentally, had been over- 
wrought ; this was only the climax. He pre- 
scribed rest, and quiet strengthening food, and 
port wine. Hewould send some medicine, 
but it was a case, as he plainly said, where 
medicine would be little use. With a few 
words of direction to Mrs. Rayner, he went 
home to his interrupted meal. 

Mrs. Rayner, seeing William’s state, and 
that he was useless, settled to stop all night. 
She sent word home by him of her intention, 
and a message, which he delivered. She 
loved to tend the sick, and it was no new 
thing for her to spend a night from home. 
When he returned, and came into the bed- 
room—“ Mr. William,” said she, ‘you must 
get that port. wine.” 

‘Port wine ?” he questioned, vacantly. 
“For your mother,” she went on. “ You 





spoke a word. He, because there were no 
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had better go to bed; a night’s rest will do 
you good, and I can do best alone,” 

He left her, and went out to seek the 
bottle of wine. When he had gone a few 
yards, it occurred to him to feel in his pocket 
for money. He took out what there was; 
there were only a few coppers, about ten- 
pence or a shilling ; and that was all he had in 
the world; and his mother lay sick. Dreamily 
wondering what was to be done, his hands 
strayed to his waistcoat, and he felt his 
watch. Then he went on quickly, as fast as 
he could, into the town, which, being Satur- 
day evening, was full of people. Several 
acquaintances met him, and nodded, but he 
paid no heed to them, but went striding on. 
‘They looked after him ; it was strange con- 
duct in William Wheatstone. Striding on, 
without stop or stay, to Powell’s the pawn- 
broker’s. The shop was full of people, most 
of whom knew him by sight, and who looked 
at him amazed. Without a word, he took 
his watch—it was his father’s—from his 
pocket, and laid it on the counter. Mr. 
Powell, who knew him well, said: 

‘*Mr. Wheatstone!” wondering what it 
meant. 

“T want money,” said William. ‘I want 
to pawn my watch. 

Mr. Powell took it up amazed—shocked, 
indeed. He had heard tales of how things 
were going wrong with him, but he had not 
dreamt it was so bad as this. 

“It’s an old watch,” he said, “and could 
only sell for old silver.” 

“What will you give me for it?” asked 
William. 

Turning it over in his hand, Mr. Powell 
eyed him curiously, his manner was so 
strange. 

“ Fifteen shillings,” said he. 

It was very little, but it was all it was 
worth. 

“Give it me,” said William, holding out 
his hand. 

He gave it him, deducting twopence for 
the ticket ; and, without a word, William left 
the shop. He called in at the “ Horn,” to 
buy a bottle of port wine, for which he paid 
four-and-sixpence ; and, with the rest of the 
money in his pocket, he went home. 

The next day —Sunday —passed away. 
Matters remained the same. Mrs, Wheat- 
stone was still semi-conscious, between sleep 
and waking, but she was weaker; it was 
strange to see how much. Dr. Roberts 
came; he said little, and Mrs. Rayner read his 
silence well. She remained throughout the 





day, and night too. She could not find it 
in her heart to leave them so; for William 
was still good for nothing, going through the 
day as one half-dazed. It was many a year 
since he had missed a chapel service, but 
to-day he seemed to have forgotten that such 
things were ; and, for her own reasons, Mrs. 
Rayner said nothing to him. In the after- 
noon she found him with the old Bible open 
on his knee ; it was at the eleventh chapter of 
St. Matthew. He was trying hard to fix his 
attention, but from his face she judged he did 
not catch the meaning. The shabby man 
remained in the parlour all day, smoking 
from morning till night. 

On the Monday morning William was 
better. He rose early, and went to Mrs. 
Rayner, in his mother’s room, and she saw at 
once he was more himself. The postman 
brought him a letter; it was from Mr. Daly. 

“Sir,” it said, “I regret to inform you I 
am instructed to issue immediate instructions 
for the printing and distributing of bills an- 
nouncing the sale of your effects for Saturday 
next, the 13th inst. Should you in the in- 
terim be in a position to settle the debt, 
with costs, I shall be happy to hear from you. 
—yYour obedient servant, R, Daly.” 

He folded it up, without a word, and took 
it to Mrs. Rayner. 

‘‘Oh, William!” she said, when she had 
read it, forgetting in her sorrow to prefix 
“Mr.” ‘What shall you do?” 

‘Mrs. Rayner,” he said, slowly and quietly, 
looking her full in the face, “I do not know. 
I am in the Lord’s hands, I can do nothing.” 

After breakfast, as William was standing at 
the window, a trap drove up and stopped at 
the gate; in it was James. At sight of him 
William’s heart burned within him, for he 
laid all that had happened at his door. 
He stood still a moment, then clenched his 
fists, and went to meet him. He was turning 
the handle as he came into the hall. William 
strode forward and held the door to with 
his hand. James tried to push it open, but 
William held it fast. Then James knocked 
outside with his fist, calling out, “ Why 
don’t you open the door?” Then William 
opened it, but only a few inches, and looked 
at him without. James was smartly dressed, 
a flower in his button-hole. 

“William,” said he, “what is this I hear? 
An execution in the house, and mother ill?” 

“TI don’t know what you hear,” said 
William, with a hard set face. “ What do 
you want?” 

James, who had expected him to open the 
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door and let him in, flushed up to the temples 
at his question. 

“What do I want?” he cried. “I came to 
see what I could do.” 

“You can do nothing,” said William, 
between his teeth. ‘ You could have done 
something, but you thought better; now we 
will have nothing to do with you. James 
Wheatstone, I don’t care if I never see 
your face again. The Lord judge between 
us; you have killed your mother, and 
broken my heart. Go!” 

He shut the door with a bang, right in 
James’s face, leaving him on the door-step. 
Then he turned the lock, and put the key 
into his pocket, and went into the parlour. 
Standing at the window, he watched his 
brother. 

James stood as though bewildered. Then 
he turaed, and saw William standing at the 
window. He stood, with his arms folded, as 
though he were a stranger. James’s face 
turned pink. 

* You shall repent this, William Wheat- 
stone,” he cried, and shook his fist. 

William said nothing, but watched him 
tush down the garden, get into the trap, and 
drive away; then be turned into the house. 
So the ill-will which had been smouldering 
between the brothers burst into a flame. 

William was going down the garden to 
see what work there might be done, when 
Mrs. Rayner called to him. He turned, and 
went back to her. 

**Mr. William,” she said, “your mother’s 
awake, and asks for you.” 

“‘Is she? Has she sense?” he asked, with 
quivering lips. It afflicted him more than 
all to think, at such a time, she should lack 
her reason. 

‘She is quite herself,” continued Mrs. 
Rayner, *‘ but very weak. You must not tire 
her.”’ 

‘‘T will not tire her,” said William, and 
went in to her. She was lying propped up 
with pillows, her hand outside the bed- 
clothes. She looked very old, older than 
he had ever seen her look before. When 
she saw him she smiled—a faint, wan smile, 
as though she found it difficult to move the 
muscles of her face. 

*‘ Willie,” she said, in such a poor, 
trembling voice, it smote him to the 
heart—and she had not called him Willie 
for many a year—“ I’m glad to see thee, 
lad.” 

“ Mother,” he answered, going to her, 
“how are you?” 





“ Kiss me, lad, kiss me,” she pleaded, 
holding up her hands. He took her in his 
arms, and held her to his bosom, and kissed 
her tenderly ; he felt how thin and weak she 
was, yet it was all that he could do to hold 
her, he trembled so. 

“ Will,” she went on, when he made her 
comfortable again, he kneeling by her, she 
playing with his hair, ‘‘ I saw James again last 
night.” 

“In a dream, mother?” he asked, trying 
in vain to smile. 

‘“No, Will, no—not in a dream—but he 
came to me as you’ve come now, and asked 
me to come home. Would you like me to 
go home, Willie ?” 

“Mother,” said he, trying to speak 
steadily and measure his words, “if the Lord 
would have it so, you will be happier at 
home.” 

“I knew you'd say so, lad,” said she. 

There was silence awhile. Then— 

“Willie,” said she, “you must send to 
James; he is thy elder brother, and I have 
something to say to him.”’ 

“James?” said William, and his brow 
was troubled, for he remembered he had for- 
bidden his brother the house. 


CHAPTER IV.—WHEN THE NIGHT IS OVER. 


" ILLIAM,” she said again, “ I must 

see James ; he is my eldest boy, 
and thy father’s namesake, and I cannot 
leave him without a word. Willie, I love 
thee best; thou art my own, own lad, but I 
love him too.” 

She said that, not once, but again and 
again returning to the subject, though 
William could not hide how much it troubled 
him. When he left her he went to Mrs. 
Rayner, and, as by instinct, told her all; 
how his mother wished to see James. 

“Then,” said she, surprised he should 
consult her on such a simple matter, “you 
must go to him.” 

“ But,” he replied, with knit brow and 
angry eyes, “I have quarrelled with him.” 

“Quarrelled with him, Mr. William !— 
quarrelled with your brother !—Now!” 

“ He came this morning,” said he, in the 
same dogged voice, “and I forbade him the 
house.”’ 

“Forbid him the house! Oh! Mr. 
William, it cannot be ; when enmities should 
be forgotten, when brother should be joined 
with brother,—to forbid him the house !— 
what will the Lord say?—Sir, your mother 








is dying.” 
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‘I know it,” said he, in the passionless 
tone which troubled her; “my heart is 
breaking.” 


“Yet you will not let her see your only | 


brother, and her eldest son! ” 
_“T did not say I would not let her see 
him; but I cannot fetch or send for him.” 


She looked at him in amazement. ‘The | 
words came from him one by one, in a harsh, 


grating tone. 

“Then I will go myself,” said she. 

William said nothing, but looked at her 
with a strange, fixed stare. She fetched her 
bonnet and shawl. 

““T never thought to see this day,” she 
mourned, as she put them on; “your mother 
dying — and you, William Wheatstone ! 
Oh, William, the Lord is very near us now; 
and think what they will say in heaven.” 

She went away quickly. He stood for a 
time where she had left him, then he went 
to his room. Kneeling by his bedside he 
tried to pray, but he could not; the words 
would not come. His heart was dry, the 
founts of his soul were dried up, and he 
knelt before the Lord unable to speak or 
cry. Again and again he made feeble efforts 
to find words for his petitions, but all he 
could say was “Lord, Lord.” But the mere 
fact of kneeling soothed him, and brought 
him nearer into the presence of God. 

Mrs. Rayner was away nearly an hour. 
James’s house was in the town; the town 
was barely a quarter of an hour’s walk, and 
he wondered at her prolonged absence. He 
went into the garden and watched for her 
return; for though he would not have 
fetched James himself, yet, for his mother’s 
sake, he was anxious he should come. 

At last he saw Mrs. Rayner coming along 
the road—Mrs. Rayner by herself, no 
James. When he saw James was not there 
ne stood by the gate, with his hand on it, 
waiting, stiff and cold, for her to come. 
When she came up— 

“« How is your mother?” she asked. 

“I don't know,” he answered, “I have not 
been in. Where’s James?” 

“James?” said she, taking off her 
things ; “he’s at home.” 

“At home?” William’s face set harder 
and colder. ‘ He will not come ?” 

“He will come, but he has business ; he 
cannot come until the morrow. Oh! 
William, William, what has happened between 
you two when your mother’s dying? ” 

William said nothing, and she went into 
the sick-room. Presently she came out again. 
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“ Your mother wants you,” shesaid. He 
went in without a word. 

“Will,” said she, when she saw him, 
“have you seen James?” He hesitated a 
moment. 

“ He is coming, mother,” he. said. 

“Coming! but, Will, why did you not 
bring him? I wanted him quick.” 

“He cannot come until the morning,” 
said he. 

‘Until the morning!” She tried to raise 
herself in bed, but failed, looking at him with 


| trembling lips and staring eyes. “But, 


Will, my lad, if I go home to-night?” 

‘‘ Mother,” said he, “the Lord’s will be 
done. He will be with thee early on the 
morrow, but he cannot come to-day,” 

She looked at him in wonder. Then she 
began to understand there was something 
more than met her eyes, that William did 
not speak of James as he was used to speak. 
She put her hands to her face and cried ; 
the tears came between her fingers and 
trickled down her hands. 

“ Mother! mother!” cried William, in an 
agony, ‘ you must not cry.” 

While he pleaded with her she took her 
hands from her face, and clasping them in 
front of her, looking up through the open 
window to the cloudless sky, cried with 
David of old, “Save me, O God, for the 
waters have come in unto my soul.” 

And when he heard that, William’s passion 
overflowed, and burying his face upon the 
bed he burst into a flood of tears—tears 
which only a man can shed, tears which 
tear the heart and rend the soul asunder— 
for he was conscience-stricken. She put 
her hand upon his head, stroking his hair 
soothingly, saying, “ Be ye angry, and sin 
not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” 

The day went on, and as the evening 
came he saw his mother was getting weaker 
and weaker. Dr. Roberts came and saw 
the change with a grave face. 

‘‘Mr. Wheatstone,” he said to William 
before he went, “I would not hide the truth 
from you; your mother is beyond aid of 
mine.” 

“TI know it,” said William, with set face. 

“Mr. William,” said Mrs. Rayner when 
the doctor had gone, “if Mr. James would 
speak to her it must be to-night, for she'll 
be with the Lord ere morning.” 

William was standing in the parlour; he 
clutched a chair when she said that. 
“Morning!” he said, “ ere morning!” 
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Mrs. Rayner tried to console hit. 
“It will be better so,” she said; “ she'll 
be happier at home.” William looked at her. 

“Tl go and fetch him,” he said, and 
strode off down the road, she looking after 
him amazed. 

He went straight to his brother’s house, 
and knocked at the door. “Is your 
master in?” he said to the neat servant who 
answered the door. 

“Yes,” said she, looking at his troubled 
face, all wrinkled and so suddenly aged, in 
astonishment. 

‘Tell him his mother is near to death, and 
if he would say a word to her he must put 
off his business and come now.” 

He turned upon his heel and went away, 
leaving her wondering. James followed on 
the instant. He caught up his hat directly 
he heard the message, and went. He was 
there almost as soon as William. William 
would not see him, but hid himself in his 
room, so Mrs. Rayner took him to his 
mother. His heart smote him at the change 
there was in her. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I did not know you 
were so ill.”’ 

‘Til? said she, in so faint a voice he had 
to bend his head to hear. “Ill? Iam not 
ill, my dear; I am going home.” Going 
home! In that moment how the memory 
of other years came as a flood upon him. 

** Mother,” he said, ‘if I had known I 
would have come before.” 

She looked at him with her feeble eyes 
fast growing dim, and put out her hand to 
feel for his ; his great sinewy hand trembled 
in her poor weak grasp. They remained 
silent for a few seconds, he apparently at a 
loss what to say, she turning things over in 
her mind. 

“ James,” said she, “do you love me?”’ 

“Mother!” he cried. At that moment 
all worldly thoughts went from him, all petty 
ambitions vanished, and she was his mother 
once again. 

“James,” she said, “ why has your heart 
been cold to me so long? When thou wert 
young, my lad, I loved thee dearly; I did 
not think you would forget me in my age.” 

Her words pierced his heart like daggers. 
He took his hand from hers, bowed his 
head, and covered his face. He was 
conscience-stricken. 

“James,” she went on, “you are my 
eldest lad; do you think you'll come to me in 
heaven? I am going soon, my lad; do you 
think I’ll ever see you more ?” 








Mother, mother,” he cried, as he fell by 
her bedside, “I have loved you all along.”’ 

“ And yet you would not lend your brother 
fifty pounds. James, bare thy heart before 
thy Lord ; He seeth all, my lad, He knows if 
we shall ever meet again. James,” putting 
her hand upon his arm, “ beware of money, 
the root of all evil; if thy treasures are all 
laid up on earth, what charm will be for thee 
in heaven?” 

He said nothing, he had nothing to say, 
but did what his brother had done in the 
same place a short time before, wept a strong 
man’s tears. She watched him awhile. 

*‘ James,” she asked, “why have you 
quarrelled with your brother? ” 

“ Mother,” he said, “ I have not quarrelled 
with him, it is he who has quarrelled with 
me.” 

“Ts it?” she asked quietly. 
her tone implied unbelief. 

‘“‘ Mother,” he cried, “ I came this morn- 
ing, and he forbade me the house.” 

“ Ah, James, James,” she said, “he came 
to you in his trouble, and you would not 
help him. You do not know what a life his 
life has been. He has been a good son, 
troubling more for me than for himself. He 
has been a good son to me, my lad, afte: 
the Lord’s own heart.” Then, after a pause, 
“ James,” she said, “ will you call him in?”’ 

“Call him in?” said he, with an uneasy 
face. 

‘Call him into you and me, James,” she 
said, in words and a tone he never could 
forget ; ‘‘it is all so near that the door is 
and I stand upon the threshold.” 

He rose with a great fear at his heart, and 
going to the door, called : 

“ William ! William!” At the first sound 
of his voice William came out to him. 

‘‘ William,” said his mother, when she 
knew that he was there, ‘kiss me, my son."’ 
He leant over and kissed her again and again, 
upon her lips, and on her eyes, and on her 
brow. “James,” she said, when he had le‘t 
her, ‘kiss thy mother.” He did so, scald 
ing tears falling on her cheeks. ‘“ My lads,” 
she went on, in a quavering whisper, ‘ shake 
hands.” Without a word each put his hand 
into the other’s. William felt James’s hot 
and trembling, but his was cold and steady. 
“My sons,” she said, as they stood hand-in- 
hand, ‘“‘be kind one to the other, for you 
are brothers. Do not quarrel, for thy mother's 
sake.” There was a slight pause. ‘‘ William, 
the Lord bless thee and thine; the blessing 
of the Lord be on thee, until we meet within 
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the everlasting gates. James”—this was | 
said as in a dream—“ James, you are a 
clever man, a very clever man, but it is not | 
the cleverest men who find heaven.” 

She stopped. There was a long silence ; 
they watched her ; once she opened her eyes | 
and smiled at them, or at something she 
saw, and which they could not see. Then 
she closed them again, and lay quite still. | 
How long they stood there they did not 
know. At last William bent over her. 

“She is dead,” he said, without a tremble 
in his voice. But James threw up his arms | 
and, with an exceeding bitter cry, fell by 
the bed. Mrs. Rayner came in, and finding 
it indeed was so, mingled her tears with his. | 
3ut William never cried. 

So she was dead. The days of her pil- 
grimage had been many and weary, and now 
she had gone home. Why should they 
mourn for her? | 

They buried her on the Thursday morn- 
ing, William and James, Mrs. James and Mrs. 
Rayner following the funeral, in the little 


churchyard on the London road, on the top 
of the hill. You will see her grave there yet. 

The reconciliation between them remained 
but formal, cold, and distant ; there was no 
quarrel between them, but there were no 
loving hearts. William would not take the 
money James offered too late to lend. So 
the sale took place on the Saturday. When all 
claims were settled, and everything was paid, 
there was a certain sum over—not much, but 


| all William had in theworld. With it in his 


pocket he went to a distant part of the 
world—to Southern Africa. And there he 
lives still, a thriving and a prosperous man 
unmarried, and likely to remain so. He 
and James are yet brothers only in name. 


| But it may be the day is at hand when they 


shall be brothers not in word alone, but in 
very deed, and in that day the Lord shall 
order that they shall regret—how deeply only 
their own hearts can say—that they ever let 
the sun go down upon their wrath. But it 
is in the hands of the Lord, and He alone 
can tell. B. H. 
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SOME NOBLE INDIAN WOMEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ZENANA MISSIONS IN INDIA.” 


/ / 
I.—SITA AND SAVITRI : WOME 


 CCUSTOMED as we are to think 

of the women of India in their 
= < present degradation and seclu- | 
sion, it is difficult for us to realize | 
that it was not always so; that | 
there was a day long ago when they took | 
their proper place in the social scale, and | 
occasionally showed themselves worthy of 
the high destiny of any European woman. 
Sprung as they are from that great Aryan 
race whose characteristics bore out the pro- 
mise of their name, arya, “noble,” and who 
carried the arts and civilization—developed 
so rapidly after the re-peopling of the earth 
subsequent to the Deluge—from their home | 
in Central Asia to wherever their energy and | 





increasing numbers led them, woman in | 
India stands out in the early Vedic hymns 
of pre-historic times as holding a very dif- 
ferent position from what she does now, and 
as being esteemed worthy of it. Then she | 
was the one honoured and true wife, sharing | 
with her husband his duties as head of the | 


family, acquainted with the sacred language 
(Sanskrit) which, a little later, became the 
privilege solely of the learned, and appearing 


[=N OF THE LEGENDARY AGES. 


in the community as duty and inclination 
led her. Manu, the great law-giver of the 
Hindus, who lived B.c. 500, with a strange 
inconsistency with his later teachings on the 
subject of women, says :— 
‘*Then only is a man a perfect man, 
When he is ¢4rze—himself, his wife, and son ; 
For then have learned men declared, 
A husband is one person with his wife.’ 
‘* Fidelity till death—this is the sum 
Of mutual duties for a married pair.” 
This is a somewhat different tone from a 
subsequent passage in which Manu tells 
women that they must honour their husbands 
as gods, “even though they are devoid of 
every virtue;” and that “woman is ever 


’ 


| ready to corrupt men, whether wise or 
| foolish, and therefore, whether it be a 


mother, a sister, or a daughter, no man 
should sit alone with her.” The descent 
was gradual from the pre-Vedic times during 
the age of conquest when the Aryans were 
always pressing further south and west, and 
man falling farther and farther a way from the 
knowledge of the true God wit h which he 
started, till Brahmanism had rive tted its iron 
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chain on the people of India. The women 
suffered accordingly, and their complete 
degradation was consummated by the Ma- 
hommedan conquest. 

It seems, perhaps, strange to go back to 
legendary times for our first noble specimens 
of Hindu women ; but though the histories of 
Sita and Sdvitri come down to us from the 
myths of the heroic times, they were doubt- 
less rea@l personages, the incidents of whose 
lives have acquired the tone and additions 
of romance. At any rate, the influence they 
have exercised for good on their fellow- 
countrywomen for twenty centuries, as the 
ideal w omen of India, warrant our placing 
them, as Bengali scholars do, at the head 
of our list of the celebrated women of that 
country. 

Of Sita we have lately given a passing 
notice in a recent number of this periodical,* 
and therefore will confine ourselves now to 
sketching the history of Savitri; though 
Sita, who is the heroine of that wonderful 
old Sanskrit epic, the Ramayana, doubtless 
ranks first in the estimation and affection of 
Indian women, and is considered to be the 
model wife. 

The story of Savitri is recorded in that 
other ponderous Hindu epic poem, the 
Mahabarat, and is almost as well known 
throughout India as that of Sita. One day 
in the year is still kept sacred to her memory, 
as the Roman Catholics keep the festivals of 
their saints. Sdvitri was the only child of 
the king of Bhutan, and was celebrated for 
her great beauty and virtues. So striking 
were these qualifications that the neigh- 
bouring Rajas did not venture to approach 
her as suitors; so, when she came to a 
marriageable age, her father gave her the 
Swayamvara or right of choice—to which 
women were entitled in those days—and 
sent her forth to select a husband for 
herself. 

As she wandered through the forest she 
came upon a group whose movements she 
watched unseen, struck by the noble air and 
personal beauty of the central figure in the 
scene. This proved to be Satyavan, the son 
of the blind old king of Avanti, who, having 
lost his kingdom, dwelt in this forest in 
poverty and retirement, solaced only by the 
visits of the holy sages, with whose sons 
Satyavan was now playing. Sdvitri did not 
make herself known, but she made up her 
mind that this man should be her husband. 


*See ‘‘Zenana Missions in India,” pr. 176 of this 
wolume, 





On returning to her father she found him 
engaged in conversation with a holy sage 
named Narada, who asks if she has yet been 
betrothed. The king of Bhutan, after 
explaining her position, asks his daughter 
what the result of her search had been, and 
Savitri tells them of the noble-looking youth 
in the forest whom in her heart she had 
chosen as her lord. The sage looks troubled, 
and exclaims, “ Alas, alas !” yet recounts 
the virtues and good qualities of the prince 
as being beyond all praise. The king presses 
him to say why he regrets Savitri’s choice so 
much, but he only dwells on the beauty, 
nobleness, gentleness, and grace of Satyavan, 
till at last, pressed by the king’s urgency, he 
informs them that fate has decreed the death 
of Satyavan that day year. In vain the king 
entreats his daughter to abandon her choice. 
Hearing of the youth’s sad fate only seems 
to increase her love, and at last Ndrada 
pleads also for the consent of the king, “as 
no other living man has Satyavan’s virtues.” 

So the youth was informed of his good 
fortune—that the peerless pearl, whom no 
man dared to approach in suit, had chosen 
him in his lowliness and poverty, having 
discerned his noble birth and character, 
notwithstanding the ruggedness of his sur- 
roundings. The marriage took place—the 
beautiful Savitri went to live in the humble 
hermitage where dwelt Satyavan and _ his 
blind father and aged mother; doffed her 
jewels and broidered garment ; clothed her- 
self as suited to her daily life in the forest ; 
and devoted herself to making the humble 
home a happy one. 

Here we have the highest human motives 
that could be aroused, and these are finely 
wrought out in this life of self-abnegation. In 
those early days of Sanskrit and Greek epics, 
the standard of nobility of character was very 
high. One sees the Spirit of God working 
in these grand men and women, and being 
“‘a law unto themselves,” though as yet all 
was darkness as to the revealed religion that 
was toguide them. The tradition of a holy, 
one, supreme God, whose followers must be 
holy too, cleaved to them in spite of the cor- 
ruptions which had darkened and obscured 
their understandings. They felt out blindly 
for the way of salvation, “if haply they 
might find it,” though the natural thoughts 
of the heart only led to vain imaginations 
and gradwal degeneration. 

‘Day by day, * however, the time ran on in 


*From ‘‘An Alcestis Legend from the Mahabarat.” 
E. B. Cowell. 
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the quiet round of the hermitage duties, 
until only three days remained of the fatal 
period. Savitri, who had hid the dark secret 
close in her own bosom, now determined to 
spend those last days in a strict fast; and 
her father-in-law, who little guessed her real 
reason, in vain endeavoured to dissuade her. 
The last morning at length dawned, and 
Satyavan took his axe on his shoulder and 
prepared to set out to the forest ; but Sdvitri 
for the first time since their marriage begged 
him to allow her to accompany him. He at 
first objected, as her strength, weak with 
fasting, would be unable to endure the 
fatigues of the rough forest journey ; but at 
length he yielded to her wish, and they set 
out together. 

“The glorious lady set out with her hus- 
band, with a smiling face, but a heart racked 
with care. On every side with wide-opened 
eyes she beheld the various pleasant woods 
filled with flocks of peacocks, and the sacred 
flowing rivers, and the stately trees in full 
flower; and at every step Satyavan cried, 
“Look, look!” in his pleasant voice. But 
ever as she looked at her husband she re- 
membered the sage’s words, and regarded 
him as already dead. With her gentle steps 
she went on following him, but her heart was 
cleft in twain as she thought of the time. It 
reminds us of Watts’ beautiful picture of 
Love and Death: ‘ Love, struggling vainly 
at the portal with outspread, battered wings, 
to resist the inevitable, weighty inmarching 
of her enemy Death.’ 

‘“‘ At length they reach the appointed spot, 
and Satyavan gathers a basketful of fruit and 
then begins to cut wood. Ashe is cutting, a 
violent pain suddenly arises in his head, and 
he comes back to Savitri and wishes to sleep, 
as he feels himself unable to stand. She 
took his head on her lap and sat down on 
the ground, and pondering the sage’s words, 
she put together that minute, that hour, and 
that day. At length she beholds an awful 
form standing beside her, clothed in red 
garments, and with a noose in his hand, 
looking steadfastly on Satyavan ; and feeling 
instinctively who it is, she lays her husband’s 
head on the ground, and rises, folding her 
hands in reverence. The stranger is Yama, 
the king of death, who proceeds to draw out 
the soul from the body, binding it in his 
noose. Hethen takes his way towards the 
south, and Sdvitri follows in silent sorrow.” 

Yama turns on finding her thus following 
him, and tells her it is of no use, but to go 
home and prepare her husband's funeral 





obsequies : but Savitri still follows, pleading 

the following beautiful words :— 

‘*Whereso’er my husband goeth, in the way where 
he is led, 

There Savitri, faithful ever, still unfalteringly will 


tread ; 

For my penance sake and duty to my elders that I 
show, — 

Wifely love, and thine own favour, oh! forbid me not 
to go! 

Him that goes seven paces with us truthful sages call 
a friend, 


Thus I claim thy friendship, Yama !—I will speak, 
do thou attend. 
* * . * * 


Duty swayeth the true-hearted, therefore, as the wise 
account, 
Duty is the noblest motive, duty aye is paramount.”’ 


Yama’s compassion is touched, so he 
grants her whatever she may ask, saving 
always her husband’s life. Savitri, ever mind- 
ful of the wants of others, begs that her 
father-in-law might recover his sight and his 
kingdom. Her requests are granted, but 
Yama again begs her to return home lest she 
should faint by the way. 


‘** Can I faint when near my husband ? Where he goes 
my path shall be. 

I will follow where thou leadest,—listen once again 
to me. 

He that to all living creatures nought but loving 
kindness shows, 

Has the truest, best religion.—good men pity e’en 
their foes.” 

And Yama replies,— 

‘Sweet as water to the thirsty, lady, are thy words 
to me, : 

Ask again—his life excepted—gladly will I grant it 
thee.” 

So Savitri makes a second request, namely, 
that her father, the king of Bhutan, whose 
only child she was, should have sons born 
unto him to perpetuate his name. Again 
Yama grants her request, and pleads for her 
return home as she has travelled far. To 
which Savitri says,— 

‘¢’Tis not far, for Ae is near me—further, further 
speeds my mind; 

Onwards! I will speak, O Yama! let my words a 
hearing find. 

Resteth more upon the righteous than on self man’s 

confidence, , 

Therefore seeketh each the worthy’s friendship and 
benevolence : 

Gladly to the good and holy all their trusting love 
they give, 

Boundless is the good man’s kindness, for he loveth 
all that live.” 

And again Yama bids her choose a boon 
and go. ‘This time she begs that she may 
yet bear many a son to Satyavan; to which 
Yama replies, 
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** Many a son, fair, good, and mighty lady ! shall of 
thee be born, 

But return, thy home is distant—faint art thou and 
travel-worn,”’ 

Then comes Siavitri’s crowning pleading, 
which wrings from Yama the boon she 
seeks— 

Just and sweet thy words are, true one ; ask and I 
will not refuse 

(So my soul is p'eas¢d with thee) any boon that thou 
shalt choose.”* 


Need we say that the happy Savitri claimed 
her husband's life, and Yama left her to the 
fulness of her joy. Satyavan wakes as from 
a long sleep, and asks who it was that seemed 
to be dragging him away. 
does not reveal what has happened, but 
soothes and sustains him, and persuades 
him to return to his parents, who must be 
filled with anxiety at their prolonged absence. 
So they rise and depart, the brave, leving 
woman’s heart filled with emotion at the 
wonderful recovery of her Satyavan, which 
made her disregard the darkness of night, 
and the howling of the beasts of the forest. 

The old blind king and his aged partner 


had been wandering in search of them, and | 


during the day he had mysteriously recovered 


his sight, in accordance with Yama’s promise | 


to Savitri. All the dwellers in the huts of 
the woods had been roused to contribute to 
the search for the missing pair, and darkness 
and danger had overtaken them before they 
were gladdened with the welcome sight of 
Savitri and Satyavan’s return. Once more 
in safety, and with her precious husband by 


* Specimens of old Indian poetry.—Griffith. 


—_ 


The faithful wife | 


_ her side, Savitri discloses the agonies of the 
past day and night, and the awe and joy of 
the little family may be imagined. 

The story is completed by the arrival next 
day of messengers from the kingdom of 
Satyavan’s father. They are come in search 
of their old blind king, and are delighted to 
find him with his sight restored, and with a 
son and daughter worthy of the inheritance 
which was theirs by birth. They explain 
that the usurper is dead, and that the people 
are anxiously awaiting the return of their real 
monarch. So all set out in a triumphal pro- 
cession for their own country, and doubtless 
‘lived happily ever after.” 

As our readers will perceive, this story 
bears much of the beautiful trappings of fic- 
tion, but as a Pagan embodiment of noble, 
holy thought, it is very striking. It recog- 
nises goodness as essential and the main- 
spring of happiness. It only falls short of 
the Christian’s standard in supposing that 
this holiness is attainable by the zatural 
man, and that each can work out for himself 
what alone is possible by the righteousness 
of the Divine. As a touching tale of human 
love it is unsurpassed in beauty. Can we 
wonder that the Hindu women look upon 
Sdvitri, and the even more tried heroine 
Sita, as their ideal of womanly perfection, 

the thought of whom lends sweetness to their 
secluded lives ? 

In our next paper we hope to portray some 
| of those more intellectual and public-spirited 
| historical characters of whom even the down- 
| trodden women of India show some noble 
| specimens. K 
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(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ.) 


CHAPTER XI.—IN THE LABORATORY. 


N her entering her carriage to | 
return to Cormeilles, Mademoi- 
selle Moriaz was the prey of an 
: agitation which did not calm 
down during the entire drive. Her whole 
soul was stirred by a tender, passionate 
sentiment for the man who had swooned 
away in taking farewell of her ; she was filled 
with anger against the foolish prejudices and 
the petty /izesse of the people of the world; 
filled with joy at having baffled a monstrous 
conspiracy against her happiness ; filled with 
pride because she had seen clearly, because 





' she had not mistaken in her choice, and 
| because the man whom she loved was worthy 


of being loved. 

During several long days and nights she had 
suffered cruelly from anxiety, from actual 
agony of mind, and over and over again she 
had said to herself, ‘‘ Perhaps they are right.” 
A woman’s heart believes itself to be at the 
mercy of error, and it is torture to it to be 
obliged to doubt itself and its own power 
of seeing aright. When it is unmistakably 
demonstrated to it that what it has wor 
shipped is nothing better than an idol o 
wood or of stone, that what was once adored 
must henceforth be despised, it feels ready 
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to die, and imagines that some spring must 
give way in the vast machine of the universe, 
that the sky must fall, the earth crumble 
away; and yet a woman’s error of judg- 
ment is not a matter of such very grave 
import after all. The sun continues to 
shine, the earth to revolve upon its axis, 
as though it had not occurred. The 
machine of the universe indeed would be 
subject to far too many accidents should it 
become unsettled every time a woman made 
a mistake. 

“Tt was I who was right; they were in- 
capable of comprehending him,” thought 
Mademoiselle Moriaz, as she crossed the 
river Seine, and contemolated with a de- 
lighted eye the clear blue sky, the tranquil 
waters, the verdant banks of the river, with 
their long range of poplar-trees. It seemed 
to her that all was going well. that order 
reigned everywhere, that the world was going 
just as it ought to go, and that neither she 
nor any one else upon its surface had cause 
to fear untoward mischance. 





When she arrived at Cormeilles, M. Moriaz | 


was shut up in his laboratory, which he had 
been overjoyed to find just as he had left it. 
With a velvet skull-cap perched on one side of 
iis head, his sleeves turned up, a browa 
holland apron tied around his neck and his 
waist, a feather brush in his hand, he had 
proceeded at once to examine his precious 
stock in detail—his furnaces, his long-necked, 
big-bellied mattrasses, the curved necks and 
the tubes of his retorts, his cucurbits, and 
hisalembics. Balloons, tubes, pipettes, pneu- 
matic vats, receivers, cupels, lamps, bell- 
glasses, blowpipes, and mortars, he passed 
in review to assure himself that nothing had 
been damaged during his absence. He care- 
tully dusted his jars, examined the labels, 
made sure that none of his treasures were 
cracked, that his gauges were not out of 
order. He was as happy as a king who has 
his troops pass in review before him, and 
feels convinced that they bear themselves 
well ; that they will stand fire and do honour 
to their master. 


Agreeable as was the occupation to which ; 
| you are so indulgent to the romances of 


for two hours he had devoted himself, M. 
Moriaz had not forgotten the existence of his 
<laughter and of M. Larinski. He knew 
that Antoinette had repaired to Maisons 
Lafitte to have an explanation with Madame 


de Lorcy, and this thought cast a shadow 


over his felicity. He hoped, however, that 
this interview might turn out according to 
his wishes; that the Pole star, which had 








caused him so much disquietude, might 
disappear for ever from his horizon. 

Some one knocked at the door of his 
laboratory. ‘Come in!” he cried, and 
turning he saw Antoinette standing upon the 
threshold. He gazed at her fixedly. Her 
eye was so animated, her countenance so 
beaming, so luminous, that involuntarily he 
dropped his arms and let fall as he did soa 
little vial he held in his hands. 

‘‘ Naughty girl, to cause such havoc in her 
father’s laboratory !” she cried gaily. 

‘‘The harm done is not very great,” he 
replied ; and he began diligently brushing up 
the fragments of the vial. It was his way of 
gaining time, but he did it so awkwardly 
that she snatched the brush from his hands : 
‘This is the way to sweep,” said she. 

He watched her, saying, “ This is the 
reverse of the scene at Churwalden. It is 
now I who wear a long face, and she cannot 
dissemble her joy. Just requital of things 
here below.” 

So soon as she had finished her brushing 
she looked around, and remarked, ‘“ Well, 
here you are once more in your paradise— 
this enchanted spot, where you taste such 
ineffable delights.” 

“Oh, yes, I am happy here—happy 
enough, that is,” he replied, with modesty. 

“Fastidious creature! It is altogether 
charming in your laboratory.” 

“ Yes, it isconvenient. Nevertheless, I often 
reflect that there is something wanting. Do 
you know what my dream is? I should 
like to have over in yonder corner a trans- 
parent chafelle. You, perhaps, are unac- 
quainted with a chafelle. It is a framework 
or basket-funnel above a furnace, surmouuted 
by a wide-mouthed chimney, for facilitating 
the release of pernicious vapours, and having 
one side of glass. It enables the chemist to 
watch the process that is taking place 
within. German chemists have nearly always 
transparent chafel/es in their laboratories.” 

‘‘How can any one accuse you of a lack 
of imagination?” she exclaimed. ‘ You 
are a very romantic man, and your romance 
is atransparent chafelle. Now I know why 


others.”’ 

‘Then carelessly drawing the brush in her 
hand over an arm-chair, she seated herself 
in it, placed another seat facing her, and 
said, ‘‘Come, sit down here near me on 
this stool ; I will put a cushion on it to make 
it more comfortable. Come, I must talk 
with you.” 
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He drew near, seated himself, and bent 
towards her. ‘“‘ Must I take off my apron?” 
he asked. 

“Why so?” 

“I foresee that our conversation will 
revolve about matters pertaining to the 
height of romance. I wish to look in every 
way suitable to the occasion.” 

“Nonsense! your apron is very becoming. 
All that I desire and stipulate is, that you 
will accord me the strictest attention.” 

She then proceeded to recount to him, 
point by point, all that had occurred at 
Madame de Lorcy’s. She commenced her 
recital in a tranquil tone; she grew animated ; 
she warmed up by degrees ; her eyes sparkled. 
He listened to her with deep chagrin; but 
he gazed on her with pride as he did so, 
thinking, “ How beautiful she is, and what a 
lucky rascal is this Pole!” 

When she had ended, there was a moment’s 
pause, during which she left him to his reflec- 
tions. As he maintained an ominous silence, 
she grew impatient. ‘“Speak,” she exclaimed 
“‘T wish to know your innermost thoughts.” 

“‘T think you are adorable.” 

“Oh! please, do for once be serious,” 
she said, with a gesture of impatience. 

“Seriously,” he rejoined, “I am _ not 
certain that you are wrong, nor has it been 
proved to me that you are right; there 
remain some doubts.” 

She cried out eagerly, “ According to this, 
the sole realities of this world are things that 
can be seen, touched, felt—a retort and its 
contents. Beyond this all is null and void, 
a lie,a cheat. Ah! your wretched retorts 
and crucibles! If I followed out this 
thought, I should be ready to break every 
one of them.” 

She cast about her as she spoke so fero- 
cious and threatening a look, that M. Moriaz 
trembled for his laboratory. ‘I beg of you,” 
he protested, “have mercy on my poor cruci- 
bles, my honest retorts, my innocent jars! 
They have nothing to do with this affair. Is 
it their fault that the stories you narrate to 
me so disturb my usual train of thoughts 
that I find it wholly impossible to make 
fitting replies?” 

“You do not, then, believe in the extra- 
ordinary?” 

“The extraordinary! Every time I en- 
counter it, I salute it,” replied he, drawing 
off his cap and bowing low; “but at the 
same time I demand its papers.” 

“Ah! there we are. I really imagined 
that the investigation had been made.” 








convince Madame de Lorcy.” 

“Ah! who could convince Madame de 
Lorcy? Do you forget how people of the 
world are constituted, and how they detest 
all that astonishes, all that exceeds their 
limits, all which they cannot weigh with 
their small balances, or measure with their 
tiny compasses ?” 

“Child! you are severe on the world; I 
always fancied that you were fond of it.” 

“T do not know whether I am fond of it 
or not; it is certain that I should scarcely 
know how to live without it; but I may 
surely be permitted to pass an opinion on it.” 

There was a pause, after which M. Moriaz 
resumed: “‘ And so, my dear, you are per- 
suaded that M. Larinski is stiJl free, and 
that Madame de Lorcy did not tell the 
truth ?”’ 

“ Not at all; if she had not been truthful, 
she would not have betrayed herself so 
naively just now. I accuse her of deceiving 
herself, or rather of having wished to deceive 
herself. Do you know what you are going 
to do—I mean this evening—after dinner ? 
You are going to order up the carriage, and 
you are going—” 

“To Paris, Rue Mont-Thabor!” he ex- 
claimed, bounding up in his seat. ‘ Very 
good, I will put on a dress-coat, and I will 
say to Count Larinski: ‘ My dear monsieur, 
I come to demand your hand for my 
daughter, who adores you. Certain mali- 
cious tongues assert that you are no longer 
free; I do not believe them ; besides this 
would be a mere bagatelle.’ On the whole, 
I believe you would do better to put it down 
in writing for me; left to myself I shall 
never get through with it; out of my pro- 
fessor’s chair I have considerable difficulty 
in finding words!” 

“Dear me, how hasty you are! Who 
suggests such a thing? The Abbé Miollens 
is our friend; he is a worthy man, whose 
testimony would be reliable.” 

** Now this is something like! I see what 
you mean. At this rate you will not need 
t> prepare my harangue. Here we have an 
acceptable idea, a possible interview. This 
evening, after my dinner, I shall go to see 
the Abbé Miollens; but it is clearly under- 
stood, I presume, that if he confirms the 
sentence—” 

‘‘T shall not ask for its repeal, and I 
promise you that I will be courageous be- 
yond anything that you can imagine ; you 
shall not so much as suspect that I even 


“It was not conclusive, since it failed to 
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regret my chimera. But asa fair exchange, 
you on your part must make me a promise. 
If the Abbé Miollens—” 

“ You know as well as I do that you are 
of age.” 

“T know as well as you do that I will 
never be content without your consent. 
Here once more, as in the Engadine, I say, 
‘Either he or no one.’”’ 

‘Did I not warn you that when once a 
formula has been pronounced, one is apt to 
keep on repeating it for ever?” 

‘“«¢ Either he or no one:”’ that is my last 
word. Would you not rather that it should 
be he? Are you willing to accept him? 

“T will submit.” 

** With a good grace?” 

‘* With resignation.” 

‘With cheerful resignation ?” 

“T shall certainly do my best to acquire 
it; or, rather, if he makes you happy, I 
shall welcome him all the days of my life ; 
in the contrary case, I will repeat, morning 
and evening, like Madame de Lorcy: ‘ You 
would not listen to me; you ought to have 
believed me.’” 

“It is agreed ; you are a good father, and 
now we are in perfect harmony,” she re- 
plied, impulsively seizing his two hands, and 
pressing them in her own. 

He watched her a moment between his 
half-closed eyes, and then he cried, haf 
resentfully : 

“But, my child, why do you love this 
man?” 

She replied in a low voice: ‘* Because I 
love him; this is my sole reason ; but I find 
it good.” 

‘Certainly most decisive. But, come, 
let us go quickly,” he replied, rising. “I 
fear that my retorts and crucibles, if they 
listen to you much longer, will fall into a 
fainting fit as prolonged as that of M. 
Larinski. Was ever such a debate heard of 
in a chemical laboratory ?” 


CHAPTER XII.—THE ABBE’S MISSION. 


S soon as dinner was over, M. Moriaz 

got ready to go to Maisons, where 

the Abbé Miollens passed the summer in 

the vicinity of Madame de Lorcy. Made- 

moiselle Moiseney followed him to the 
carriage, and said: 

‘‘You have a remarkable daughter, mon- 
sieur! With what courage she has assumed 
her vé/e! With what resolution she has 
renounced an impossible happiness! Did 





you observe her during dinner? How tran- 
quil she was! how attentive! Is she not 
astonishing ?” 

“ As astonishing as you are sagacious,” he 
replied. 

“Ah! undoubtedly ; I never thought that 
she loved him as much as you imagine I 
did: but he pleased her ; she admired him. 
Did she ever utter a word of complaint, or 
a sigh, on learning the cruel truth? What 
strength of mind! what equability of tem- 
perament! what nobility of sentiment! You 
do not admire her enough, monsieur; you 
are not proud enough of having such a 
daughter. As to me, I glory in having been 
of some value in her education. I always 
made a point of developing her judgment, 
and putting her on her guard against all 
erratic tendencies. Yes, I can safely say 
that I took great pains to cultivate and 
fortify her reason.” 

“I thank you with all my heart,” rejoined 
M. Moriaz, leaning back in one corner of 
the carriage ; “ you can most assuredly boast 
of having accomplished a marvellous work ; 
but I beg of you, mademoiselle, when you 
have finished what you have to say, will you 
kindly tell the coachman that I am ready to 
start ?” 

During the drive, M. Moriaz gave himself 
up to the most melancholy reflections ; he 
even tormented himself with sundry re- 
proaches. “We have acted contrary to 

















good sense,” he thought. ‘‘ Her imagination 
has been taken by storm; in time it would 
have calmed down. We should have left 
her to herself, to her natural defence—her 
own good judgment, for she has a large 
stock of it. I fell on the unlucky idea of 
calling Madame de Lorcy to my aid, and she 
has spoiled everything by her boasted fesse. 
As soon as Antoinette had reason to suspect 
that her choice was condemned by us, and 
that we were plotting the enemy’s destruc- 
tion, the sympathy, mingled with admiration, 
which she accorded to M. Larinski, became 
transformed into love ; the fire smouldering 
beneath ashes leaped up into flames. We 
neglected to count on that passion which is 
innate in women, and which phrenologists 
call combativeness. With her there is now 
a cause to be gained, and, when love unites 
its interests with cards or with war, it be- 
comes irresistible. Truly our campaign is 
greatly jeopardized, unless some happy but 
unforeseen event comes to our aid.” 

Thus reasoned M. Moriaz, whom paternal 
misadventures and recent experiences had 
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Tendered a better psychologist than he had 





forefinger of his left by turns on his lips, or 


ever been. While busied with his reflections | complacently following with it the lines of 
the carriage drove rapidly onward, and | especial beauty in the text, he exclaimed : 
thirty-five minutes sufficed to reach the little | ‘“‘ Now what do you say to this? ‘ Thy soul 
country house occupied by the Abbé | is wise,’ wrote Horace to Lollius, ‘ and re. 
Miollens. He found him in his cabinet, | sists with the same constancy the temptations 
installed in a cushioned arm-chair em- | of happiness as those of adversity—est animus 
broidered by Madame de Lorcy, slowly | tdi et secundis temporibus dubtsque rectus.’ 


sipping a cup of excellent tea brought him 
by the missionaries from China. On his 
left was his violin-box, on his right his be- 
loved Horace, Orelli’s edition, Zurich, 
1844. 

Conversation began. As soon as M. 
Moriaz had pronounced the name of Count 
Larinski, the abbé assumed the charmed and 
contented countenance of a dog lying in 
wait for its favourite game. 

He exclaimed, “A most truly admirable 
man!” 

“Mercy upon us!” thought M. Moriaz. 
“ Here we have an exordium strangely similar 
to that of Mademoiselle Moiseney. Do they 
think to condemn me to a state of perpetual 
admiration of their prodigy? I fear there 
must be some kinship of spirit between our 
friend the abbé and that crack-brained 
woman ; that he is cousin-german to her at 
least.” 

“ How grateful I am to you, my dear 
monsieur,” continued the Abbé Miollens, 
lying back in his chair, “for having given us 
the pleasure of the acquaintance of this rare 
man! It is you who sent him to us; to you 
belongs the merit of having discovered him, 
or invented him, if you choose.” 

“Oh! I beg of you not to exaggerate,” 
humbly rejoined M. Moriaz. ‘ He invented 
himself, I assure you.” 

** At all events, it was you who patronized 
him, who made him known to us; without 
you the world would never have suspected 
the existence of this superb genius, this noble 
character, who was hidden from sight like 
the violet in the grass.” 

“Heis unquestionably her cousin-german,” 
thought M. Moriaz. 

“Only think,” continued the abbéd, “I 
have found M. Larinski all over again in 
Horace! Yes, Horace has represented him, 
trait for trait, in the person of Lollius. You 
know Marcus Lollius, to whom he addressed 
Ode IX. of Book IV., and who was consul in 
the year 733 after the foundation of Rome. 
The resemblance is striking ; kindly give me 
your best attention!” 

Depositing his cup on the table he took 
the book in his right hand, and placing the 


Is not this Count Larinski? Listen further : 
‘ Lollius detested fraud and cupidity ; he de- 
spised money, which seduces most men— 
abstinens ducentis ad secuncta pecunie@.’ This 
trait is very striking ; I find even, between 
ourselves, that our dear count despises money 
entirely too much, he turns from it in horror, 
its very name is odious to him; he is an 
Epictetus, he is a Diogenes, he is an 
anchorite of ancient times who would live 
happily in a Thebaid. He told us himself 
that it made little difference to him whether 
he dined on a piece of bread and a glass of 
water, or in luxury at the Café Anglais. But 
I have not finished. ‘ Happy be those,’ ex- 
claimed Horace, ‘who know how to suffer 
uncomplainingly the hardships of poverty— 
aduramque callet pauperiem pati!’ Of whom 
does he speak—of Lollius, or of our friend, 
who not only endures his poverty but who 
loves it, cherishes it as a lover adores his mis- 
tress? And the final trait, what do you 
think of it? Lollius was always ready to die 
for his country—‘ non tlle pro patria timidus 
perire.” In good faith, is it not curious? 
Does it not seem as though Horace had 
known Count Larinski at Rome or at 
Tibur ?” 

“T do not doubt it for an instant,” replied 
M. Moriaz, taking the book from the hands 
of the Abbé Miollens and placing it respect- 
fully on the table. Luckily, our friend 
Larinski, as you call him, fell upon the ex- 
cellent idea of resuscitating himself some 
thirty years ago, which procured for us the 
great joy of meeting him at Saint Moritz; 
and while we are on this subject—My dear 
abbé, have you a free, impartial mind? Can 
you Jisten to me? I have a question to pro- 
pound, an elucidation to demand. It is not 
only the friend to whom I address myself, it 
is the confessor, the director of consciences, 
the man of the whole universe in whose dis- 
cretion I place most reliance.” 

“TIT am all ears,” responded the abbé, 
crossing the shapely legs in which he took 
no little pride. 

M. Moriaz entered at once into the subject 
that troubled him. It was some moments 
before the Abbé Miollens divined whither he 
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was tending. As soon as he had grasped a 
ray of light, his face contracted, and uncross- 
ing his limbs, he cried: “‘ Ah, what a misfor- 
tune! you will have to renounce your 
delightful dream, my dear monsieur, and, 
believe me, no one can be more grieved than 
J. I fully comprehend with what joy you 
would have seen your charming daughter con- 
secrate, I will not say her fortune, for you 
know as well as I how little Count Larinski 
would care for that, but consecrate, I say, 
her graces, her beauty, and all the qualities 
of her angelic character to the happiness of a 
man of rare merit who has been cruelly treated 
by the world. She loves him, she is loved 
by him; their union would have been a 
happy one. Ah, what a misfortune! I must 
repeat it, this marriage is impossible; our 
friend is already married.” 





“‘ You are sure of it?” cried M. Moriaz, in 
a burst of enthusiasm which the good abbé 
mistook for an utterance of despair. 

“T can scarcely pardon myself for causing 
you this pain. You ask if I am sure of it! 
I have it from our friend himself. One even- 
ing, in reference to I scarcely remember what, 
it occurred to me to ask if he were married, 
and he replied, briefly, “I thought I had 
told you so.’ Ah! my dear professor, it were 
needless to discuss whether such a marriage 
would be a happy one, for it can never take 
place.” 

“Well, now we have something positive,” 
M. Moriaz hastened to observe, “and there 
is nothing to do but yield to evidence.” 

“Alas! yes,” rejoined the abbé; and 
then, after a pause, during which he wore a 
reflective air, he added, ‘‘ However—” 

“ There is no ‘ however,’ Monsieur l’Abbé. 
Believe me, your word suffices.” 

‘*But I might possibly have misunder- 
stood.” 

“T have entire confidence in your ears— 
they are excellent.” 

**But pray allow me to observe that it is 
never worth while to despair too soon. Let 
me tell you this. Count Larinski came re- 
cently to see me without finding me at home. 
I owe him a farewell visit. To-morrow 
morning, I promise you, I will call on him.” 

“For what purpose?” interrupted M. 
Moriaz. “I thank you a thousand times for 
your kindly intentions, but I should be very 
sorry to uselessly interfere with your daily 
pursuits ; your time is too precious! I de- 
clare myself completely edified. I consider 
the proof firmly established; there is no 


further doubt.” 


As Madame de Lorcy had remarked, the 
Abbé Miollens was not one to easily relax 
his hold upon an idea he had once deemed 
good. In vain M. Moriaz combated his pro- 
position, bestowing secret maledictions on his 
excess of zeal ; the abb¢ would not give up, 
and M. Moriaz was forced to be resigned. 
It was agreed that the next day the worthy 
man should call on Count Larinski, and that 
from Paris he should repair to Cormeilles, 
in order to communicate to the proper 
person the result of his mission. M. 
Moriaz perceived the advantage of having 
Antoinette learn from the abbé's own lips the 
fatal truth ; and he did not leave without im 
pressing upon him to be very circumspect, 
and, indeed, as discreet as a father confessor. 
He started for home with quite a contented 
mind, seeing the future lie smoothly and 
pleasantly before him, and it really seemed to 
him that the drive from Maisons to Cormeilles 
was a much shorter and more agreeable one 
than that from Cormeilles to Maisons. 

Samuel Brohl was seated before an empty 
trunk, which he was apparently about to pack, 
when he heard some one knock at his door. 
He went to open it and found himself face to 
face with the Abbé Miollens. From the 
moment of their first meeting, Samuel Brohl 
had conceived for the abbé that warm 
sympathy, that strong liking, with which he 
was always inspired by people in whom he 
believed he recognized useful animals who 
might be of advantage to him, whom he con- 
sidered destined to render him some essential 
service. Heseldom made a mistake; he had 
a marvellous aptitude for reading faces. He 
gave the most cordial reception to his 
reverend friend, and ushered him into his 
modest quarters all the more readily, because 
he detected at once the mysterious, rather 
agitated air he wore. ‘“ Does he come in the 
quality of a diplomatic agent, charged with 
some mission extraordinary ?” he asked him- 
self. On his side the abbé studied Samuel 
Brohl without seeming to doso. He was 
struck with his physiognomy, which expressed 
at this moment a manly yet sorrowful pride. 
His eyes betrayed at intervals the secret of 
some heroic grief which he had _ sworn to re- 
press before men, and to confess to himself 
alone. 

He sat down with his guest, and they 
began to talk; but the abbé directed the 
conversation into topics of the greatest in- 
difference. Samuel Brohl listened to him 
and replied with a melancholy grace. Lively 
as was his curiosity he well knew how to 
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hold it in check. Samuel Brohl had never | pedestal bore the inscription, ‘‘Polonta vinci 
been in a hurry; during the month which | e¢ flagellata” (Poland bound and under 
had elapsed he had proved that he knew how | the lash). 


to wait—a faculty lacking in more diplo- 


matists than one. 


The Abbé Miollens’s call had lasted during | wrinkles smoothed away from his brow, hi 


the usual time allotted to a polite visit, and 
the worthy man seemed about to depart, 
when, pointing with his forefinger to the open 
valise, he remarked, “I see here prepara- 
tions which grieve me. I did dream, my 
dear count, of inviting you to Maisons. I 
have a spare chamber there which I might 
offer to you. Hoc erat in votts, 1 should 
indeed have been happy to have had you for 
a guest. We should have chatted and made 
music to our hearts’ content, close by a 
window opening ona pleasant garden. But, 
alas ! you are going to leave us; you do not 
care for the friendship accorded you here. 
Has Vienna such superior attractions for 
you? But I remember, you will doubtless 
be restored there to a pleasant home, a 
charming wife, children perhaps who—” 

Samuel looked at him with an astonished 
confused air, as he had viewed Madame de 
Lorey when she undertook to speak to him 
of the Countess Larinski. “What do you 
mean?” he finally asked. 

"Why, did you not confide to me yourself 
that you were married ?” 

Samuel opened wide his eyes; during 
some moments he seemed to bein a dream ; 
then, suddenly putting his hand to his brow 
and beginning to smile, he said, “Ah! I 
see-—I see, Did you take me literally? 1 
thought you understood what I said. No, 
my dear abbé, 1 am not married, and I never 
shall marry; but there are unions as sacred, 
as indissoluble as marriage.” 

‘The abbé knit his brows, his countenance 
assumed an expression of ehagrin and dis 
appraval, He was about delivering to his 
deat count a kerMon OF the immerality and 
of stich unions, but Sanuel 
AG time, “Tam Hal going 
to rejoin 4 J" he interposed. 
of my hever leaves te, 

fies me i Bhe is 


jollens cast about him a 
g ce ot at all = 
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The abbé’s countenance became trans- 
formed in the twinkling of an eye, tl 


7A 


mouth relaxed, a joyous light shone in his 
eyes. “How well it was that I came!’ 
thought he. “And under what obligatio: 
M. Moriaz will be to me!” 

Turning towards Samuel he exclaimed : 

“‘T am simply a fool; I imagined— Ah 
I comprehend, the object of your affection is 
Poland; this is delightful, and it is truly a 
union which is as sacred as marriage. It 
has, besides, this advantage—that it interferes 
with nothing else. Poland is not jealous, 
and if, peradventure, you should meet a 
woman worthy of you whom you would like 
to marry, Poland would have nothing to say 
against it. To speak accurately, however, 
she is not your lady-love; one’s country | 
one’s mother, and reasonable mothers neve! 
prevent their sons from marrying.” 
It was now Samuel’s turn to assume 
stern and sombre countenance. His eye fixed 
upon the statuette, he replied 
* You deceive yourself, Monsieur l’Abbe, 
I belong to her, I have no longer the right LO 
dispose ot either my heart, or my soul, or 1) 
lite; she will have my every thought and my 
last drop of blood, 1 am bound to her by 
my vows quite as much, I think, as is Uk 
monk by his.” 


* Exeuse me, my dear count,” said the 


¥ 





abbe ; ‘this is fanaticiam, or | greatly i 
take, Since when have patriats eorie to 
take the vow of celibacy? ‘Their firat duty is 
to heeome the fathers of ehildren who will 
hecome good citizens The day when thet 
will ¢ease to be Holes, there will cease alov 
ta be a Poland.” 

Maiiiiel Hrahl interrupted him, preasiig 
his arm earnestly, and saying 

' Look at me well; have T nat the appear 
anee of an adventures?” ‘The abbé recuiled 
"This ward shocks you ?* continued Samuel 
* Ves, | am a man of adventures, barn to li 
always Of fy feet, and feady to start att at 
A MoMenlSs warning Maffiage was nul 
instituted far those whese lives are lable al 
at any tie ta be in jeopardy * With a 
tragic accent, he added: © You knew what 
oeeurred In Hoania, How de we knaw tia 
WAF May Hel very shartly be proclaimed, anil 
WhO EAN foresee the ¢ Ohae ene ear of iil 
held myself in readiness for the great day 
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be offered to me to risk my life for my 


al country ; perhaps Poland will call me, cry- 

ing, ‘Come, I have need of thee!’ If I 

should respond: ‘I belong no more to 
‘ c myself, I have given my heart to one who 


holds me in chains; I have henceforth a 
roof, a family, a hearthstone, dear ties which 
I dare not break!’ I ask you, Monsieur 
rAbbé, would not Poland have a right to 
say to me, ‘Thou hast violated thy vow; 
thou hast denied me; upon thy head rest for 
ever my maledictions ’? ” 

Abbé Moillens had just taken a pinch of 
snuff, and he hearkened to this harangue, 
tapping his fingers impatiently on the lid of 
his handsome gold snutf-box, which had been 
presented to him by the most amiable of his 
penitents. 

“Tf this be the way you view it,” replied he, 
“is your conscience quite tranquil, my dear 
friend? for you will permit me, I trust, to 
call you so. Ay, is it sure that from your 
standpoint your conscience has no accusa 
tions to make you? Is it certain that your 
heart has not been unfaithful to Poland? It 
I may believe a certain rumour which has 
reached my ear, there took place a most 
singular scene yesterday at the house of 
Madame de Lorey,” 

Samuel BKrohl trembled violently; 
changed colour; he buried his faee in his 
hands, doubtless to hide trom the abbeé the 
blushes remorse had caused to spread over his 
cheeks, Ina faint voice he murmured 

*Not a word more! you knew net hew 
deep a wound you have probed,” 

*Ttis, then, traethat you love Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Moriag?” asked the abbé, 

"| have sworn that she shall never know 
it,” replied Samuel, in aeeents of the mest 
humble contrition, * Vesterday 1 had the 
unworthy weakness t@ betray myself, Alas! 
what must she have thought of me?” 

\s he spoke thus, his fee buried fa his 
lands, he slightly moved apart his fingers, 
and fixed upon the abbe two glittering he 
which, like eats’ eyes, were Capable of seeing 
clearly in the dark, 

What she thinks ef yout 
ibhé, taking a fresh pinel of § 
iy dear count, Wanen are 
a ian awaons away - 
eyes, sapecially When 
chevalier, a true knight 
| have reason t@ Be 
Moriag did net take you 
‘hall Ptell you m 
vot be surprised f 
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heart, and that, if you take the pains, you 
may flatter yourself with the hope of one day 
being loved by her.” 

At this moment the voice of his worthy 
friend appeared to Samuel Brohl the most 
harmonious of all music. He felt a delicious 
thrill quiver through his frame. The abbé 
was telling him nothing he had not known 
before ; but there are things of which we 
are certain, things which we have told our- 
selves a hundred times, and yet which seem 
new when told us for the first time by 
another. 

‘“* You are not misleading me ?” ejaculated 
Samuel Brohl, overwhelmed with joy, trans- 
ported beyond himself. “Can it really be 
true ?—One day I may flatter myself—one 
day she may judge me worthy Ah ! what 
a glorious vision you cause to pass before my 
eyes! How good you are to me, and yet 
how cruel! What bitterness is intermingled 
with the ineffable sweetness of your words ! 
No, I could never have believed that there 
could be so much joy in anguish, sa much 
anguish in joy, 

* What would you imply, my dear count ?” 
interposed Abbe Miollens, “Have you 
need of a negotiator? 1 can boast of having 
had some expenence in that line, IT am 
wholly at your service.” 

hese werds ealmed 
Quiekly reeevering himself, 
rejoined 

"A negotiator? \What oceasion would | 
have for a negotiator? Do not delude me 
with a chimera, and above all do net tenayit 
me ta saerifiee my honour ta it, ‘This height 
of felicity whieh you offer to me T must 
renounce for ever; | have tald you why,” 

The Abbé Miollens was at first inelined 
to be indignant; he even took the liberty te 
rebuke, to expostulate with his noble fiend, 
He endeavoured to prove te him that his 
principles were too rigorous, that sieh 
thin ly ossible as exaggeration in virtue, t 
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hold it in check. Samuel Brohl had never 
been in a hurry; during the month which 
had elapsed he had proved that he knew how 
to wait—a faculty lacking in more diplo- 
matists than one. 

The Abbé Miollens’s call had lasted during 
the usual time allotted to a polite visit, and 
the worthy man seemed about to depart, 
when, pointing with his forefinger to the open 
valise, he remarked, “I see here prepara- 
tions which grieve me. I did dream, my 
dear count, of inviting you to Maisons. I 
have a spare chamber there which I might 
offer to you. Hoc erat in votts, I should 
indeed have been happy to have had you for 
a guest. Weshould have chatted and made 
music to our hearts’ content, close by a 
window opening ona pleasant garden. But, 
alas ! you are going to leave us; you do not 
care for the friendship accorded you here. 
Has Vienna such superior attractions for 
you? But I remember, you will doubtless 
be restored there to a pleasant home, a 
charming wife, children perhaps who—” 

Samuel looked at him with an astonished 
confused air, as he had viewed Madame de 
Lorcy when she undertook to speak to him 
of the Countess Larinski. ‘ What do you 
mean?” he finally asked. 

“Why, did you not confide to me yourself 
that you were married ?” 

Samuel opened wide his eyes; during 
some moments he seemed to bein a dream ; 
then, suddenly putting his hand to his brow 
and beginning to smile, he said, “ Ah! I 
see—I see. Did you take me literally? I 
thought you understood what I said. No, 
my dear abbé, I am not married, and I never 
shall marry ; but there are unions as sacred, 
as indissoluble as marriage.” 

The abbé knit his brows, his countenance 
assumed an expression of chagrin and dis- 
approval. He was about delivering to his 
dear count a sermon on the immorality and 
positive danger, of such unions, but Samuel 
Brohl gave him no time. “I am not going 
to Vienna to rejoin anyone,” he interposed. 
The object of my devotion never leaves me, 
she accompanies me everywhere ; she is 
here.” 

The Abbé Miollens cast about him a 
startled, bewildered gaze, not at all under- 
standing the drift of the speaker’s remark. 

“JT tell you that she is here,” repeated 
Samuel Brohl, pointing to an alabaster 
statuette, posed on a pedestal. The statuette 
represented a woman bound tightly, on whom 
two Cossacks were inflicting the knout ; the 








pedestal bore the inscription, “Polonta vincta 
et flagellata” (Poland bound and under 
the lash). 

The abbé’s countenance became trans- 
formed in the twinkling of an eye, the 
wrinkles smoothed away from his brow, his 
mouth relaxed, a joyous light shone in his 
eyes. “How well it was that I came!” 
thought he. ‘And under what obligations 
M. Moriaz will be to me!” 

Turning towards Samuel he exclaimed : 

“T am simply a fool; I imagined— Ah! 
I comprehend, the object of your affection is 
Poland; this is delightful, and it is truly a 
union which is as sacred as marriage. It 
has, besides, this advantage—that it interferes 
with nothing else. Poland is not jealous, 
and if, peradventure, you should meet a 
woman worthy of you whom you would like 
to marry, Poland would have nothing to say 
against it. To speak accurately, however, 
she is not your lady-love; one’s country is 
one’s mother, and reasonable mothers never 
prevent their sons from marrying.” 

It was now Samuel’s turn to assume a 
stern and sombre countenance. His eye fixed 
upon the statuette, he replied : 

“You deceive yourself, Monsieur l’Abbé, 
I belong to her, I have no longer the right to 
dispose of either my heart, or my soul, or my 
life ; she will have my every thought and my 
last drop of blood. I am bound to her by 
my vows quite as much, I think, as is the 
monk by his.” 

“Excuse me, my dear count,” said the 
abbé ; ‘‘this is fanaticism, or I greatly mis- 
take. Since when have patriots come to 
take the vow of celibacy? ‘Their first duty is 
to become the fathers of children who will 
become good citizens. The day when there 
will cease to be Poles, there will cease also 
to be a Poland.” 

Samuel Brohl interrupted him, pressing 
his arm earnestly, and saying: 

‘Look at me well; have I not the appear- 
ance of an adventurer?” The abbé recoiled. 
“ This word shocks you ?” continued Samuel. 
“Yes, I am a man of adventures, born to be 
always on my feet, and ready to start off at 
a moment’s warning. Marriage was not 
instituted for those whose lives are liable at 
at any time to be in jeopardy.” With a 
tragic accent, he added: “ You know what 
occurred in Bosnia. How do we know that 
war may not very shortly be proclaimed, and 
who can foresee the consequences? I must 
hold myself in readiness for the great day. 
Perhaps, ere long, a new opportunity may 
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be offered to me to risk my life for my 
country ; perhaps Poland will call me, cry- 
ing, ‘Come, I have need of thee!’ If I 
should respond: ‘I belong no more to 
myself, I have given my heart to one who 
holds me in chains; I have henceforth a 
roof, a family, a hearthstone, dear ties which 
I dare not break!’ I ask you, Monsieur 
PAbbé, would not Poland have a right to 
say to me, ‘Thou hast violated thy vow; 
thou hast denied me; upon thy head rest for 
ever my maledictions’?” 

Abbé Moillens had just taken a pinch of 
snuff, and he hearkened to this harangue, 
tapping his fingers impatiently on the lid of 
his handsome gold snuff-box, which had been 
presented to him by the most amiable of his 
penitents. 

“Tf this be the way you view it,” replied he, 
“is your conscience quite tranquil, my dear 
friend? for you will permit me, I trust, to 
call you so. Ay, is it sure that from your 
standpoint your conscience has no accusa- 
tions to make you? Is it certain that your 
heart has not been unfaithful to Poland? If 
I may believe a certain rumour which has 
reached my ear, there took place a most 
singular scene yesterday at the house of 
Madame de Lorcy.” 

Samuel Brohl trembled violently; he 
changed colour; he buried his face in his 
hands, doubtless to hide from the abbé the 
blushes remorse had caused to spread over his 
cheeks. Ina faint voice he murmured: 

“Not a word more! you know not how 
deep a wound you have probed.” 

“Ttis, then, truethat you love Mademoiselle 
Antoinette Moriaz ?” asked the abbé. 

“T have sworn that she shall never know 
it,” replied Samuel, in accents of the most 
humble contrition. ‘‘ Yesterday I had the 
unworthy weakness to betray myself. Alas! 
what must she have thought of me?” 

As he spoke thus, his face buried in his 
hands, he slightly moved apart his fingers, 
and fixed upon the abbé two glittering eyes 
which, like cats’ eyes, were capable of seeing 
clearly in the dark. 

‘‘What she thinks of you!” echoed the 
abbé, taking a fresh pinch of snuff. “Bah! 
my dear count, women are never angry when 
a man swoons away because of their bright 
eyes, especially when this man is a noble 
chevalier, a true knight of the Round Table. 
I have reason to believe that Mademoiselle 
Moriaz did not take your accident unkindly. 
Shall I tell you my whole thought? I should 
not be surprised if you had touched her 


heart, and that, if you take the pains, you 
may flatter yourself with the hope of one day 
being loved by her.” 

At this moment the voice of his worthy 
friend appeared to Samuel Brohl the most 
harmonious of all music. He felt a delicious 
thrill quiver through his frame. The abbé 
was telling him nothing he had not known 
before ; but there are things of which we 
are certain, things which we have told our- 
selves a hundred times, and yet which seem 
new when told us for the first time by 
another. 

“You are not misleading me ?” ejaculated 
Samuel Brohl, overwhelmed with joy, trans- 
ported beyond himself. “Can it really be 
true ?—One day I may flatter myself—one 
day she may judge me worthy— Ah! what 
a glorious vision you cause to pass before my 
eyes! How good you are to me, and yet 
how cruel! What bitterness is intermingled 
with the ineffable sweetness of your words! 
No, I could never have believed that there 
could be so much joy in anguish, so much 
anguish in joy. 

“‘ What would you imply, my dear count ?” 
interposed Abbé Miollens. “Have you 
need of a negotiator? I can boast of having 
had some experience in that line. I am 
wholly at your service.” 

These words calmed Samuel Brohl. 








Quickly recovering himself, he coldly 
rejoined : 

“A negotiator? What occasion would I 
have for a negotiator? Do not delude me 
with a chimera, and above all do not tempt 
me to sacrifice my honour to it. This height 
of felicity which you offer to me I must 
renounce for ever; I have told you why.” 

The Abbé Miollens was at first inclined 
to be indignant ; he even took the liberty to 
rebuke, to expostulate with his noble friend. 
He endeavoured to prove to him that his 
principles were too rigorous, that such a 
thing is possible as exaggeration in virtue, too 
great refinement in delicacy of conscience. 
He represented to him that noble souls 
should beware of exaltation of sentiment. 
He cited Bossuet, he also cited his well- 
beloved Horace, who censured all that was 
ultra or excessive, and recommended the 
sage to flee all extremities. His reasoning 
was weak against the unwavering resolution 
of Samuel, who resisted, with the firmness of 
a rock, all his remonstrances, and finally 
ended these with the words : 

“Peace, I implore you! Respect my 
folly, which is surely wisdom when viewed 
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aright. I repeat it to you, I am no longer 
free, and even, if I were, do you not know 
that there is between Mademoiselle Moriaz 
and myself an insurmountable barrier? ” 

* And pray, what is that ?” demanded the 
abbé. 

“ Her fortune and my pride,” said Samuel 
“She is rich, Iam poor; this adorable being 
is not made for me. I told Madame de 
Lorcy one day what I thought of this kind 
of alliances, or, to speak more clearly, of 
bargains. Yes, my revered friend, I love 
Mademoiselle Moriaz with an ardour of 
passion with which I reproach myself as 
though it were a crime. Nothing remains 
to me but to avoid seeing her, and I never 
will see her again. Let me follow to its end 
my solitary and rugged path. One consola- 
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XM SWALLOW had built her nest, 
one year, 
<{ Under a lofty roof, 
2 And near a lake that was crystal 
, clear, 
So the nest was robber-proof. 
And by-and-bye, three downy heads 
Would peep from the nest so near the leads, 
And gaze on the lake without thought of 
fear ; 
And then, with mild reproof, 
The mother would bid them not go near 
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peer, 
With the curious eye 
Of infancy, 
Into the water so crystal clear, 
But, rather, to keep aloof. 


Now, Jenny Wren 
(She was married then, 
And, therefore, as this is 
A fable for children, she should be styled 
Mrs.) 
Had often looked up to the nest on high, 
With something like envy and spite in her 


eye, 
And said to the swallows, “You'll fall by- 
and-by. 
As sure as a gun 
You'll come down one by one; 
Nay, I would not endanger so much as a 
feather, 





Ot 


I.—THE WREN AND THE SWALLOWS, 


The edge of the nest, when they sought to | 





















tion will accompany me: I can say that 
happiness has not been denied to me; that 
it is my conscience, admonished from on 
high, which has refused to accept it, and 
there is a divine sweetness in great trials 
religiously accepted. Believe me, it is con- 
science that speaks to me, as it spoke to me 
of old in San Francisco, to enjoin me to for- 
| sake everything and give my blood for my 
| country. I recognise the voice which to- 
| day bids my heart be silent and immolate 
| itself on the altar of its chosen cause— 
Poland! Beyond this, my watchword, I 
have no longer the right to yield to anything.” 


And, turning toward the statuette, he 
exclaimed: “It is at her feet that I lay ) 


| down my mournful offering ; she it is who 
| will cure my bruised and broken heart.” 


BIG CHILDREN. 


Well, time went on, and the swallows grew 
Older and bigger, 
| And fuller in figure, 
| And stronger in feather, 
Through all kinds of weather, 


And less and less like little balls of bufi ] 
| leather ; 
| And the old swallows seeing them tender 
and true, 
| Loved them almost as well as your parents 
love you. 


| They warmed them all night, and they fed 








them all day ; 
| And when mother returned with a little 
black fly, 

They’d open their beaks and set up such a 
| or 
| *Twas a grace that Dame Nature had taught 
| them to say ; 

And they’d all do their worst 

| (Or their best) to be first ; 
| But the old swallows were 
| Impartial and fair, 

So that each had a share, 

And they throve on the fare 

That was given them there, 

And their heads grew less bare, 

And their bodies less spare, 

And I'm bound to declare, 
There was nothing at all their young joys to 

impair ; 

And if they had lived not so high in the air, 
Or else in a spot not so near a lake, where 





On the chance thst the three of you don’t 
fall together.” 






They would surely be drowned, if they 
didn’t take care— 
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In short, had they lived in a more secure 
place, 

They’d have been better off than the rest of 
their race. 


And still, Jenny Wren 





Said, again and again, 
“You'll fall, by-and-by, in the water—and | 
then ! 
I’m waiting to see 
How you'll tumble, you three— 
If painful for you, ’twill be rare fun for me.” 


The spring went by as springs will go, 
And the summer came with its golden glow, 
And our little birds, like all young things, 
Had a natural wish to try their wings ; 
And they kept on saying, “ Do let us fly 
Through the soft bright air of the summer 
sky ; 
If we don’t go soon 
We shall miss this June, 
And there’s only one month after June— 
July.” 

(Poor little ignorant birds of the air,— 

They didn’t know how many months there 

were ! ) 

And the old one replied, “Not yet, my 

dears ; 

Consider, I pray you, a parent's fears.” 

And they answered back, with three separate 

sneers, 

“Consider, we pray you, how much we miss 

By being cooped up in a nest like this.” 

And the old swallow said, as she gave them 

a kiss, 
‘Be good, little birds : 
Don’t use naughty words : 

You shall fly ere the roses have come to 

their best, 

And bring golden butterflies back to your 

nest.” 

But one little bird with a frown on his brow, 
In gross disregard of grammatical rules, 
That good boys and girls always learn in 

their schools, 

Said, “We don’t want no flies if we can’t 

have none now.” 


But one day when mother was out for food, 
The eldest and biggest, but not most good, 
Said to his brothers, 
“6 We look like the others,— 
I’m sure we are able to fly if we should.” 
And the brothers replied, “ Yes, it’s certain 
we could.” 


Now while they were talking, 
The biggest was walking 








About on the leads 

That were over their heads ; 
And placing himself on the outermost ledge, 
He said, “I will venture as far as the edge 
Of the lake, where the lilies grow thick in 

their beds. 

You'd better not come, 

You are safer at home, 

For you’re younger than I am, 

And oughtn’t to roam ; 
And, as for your wings, you had better net 


try ’em— 

If you fell in the lake there’d be no one to 
dry ’em. ate, 

I'll be back, my dear boys, in less than a 
minute— 

If a task’s to be. done the best way's to 
begin it— 


If I cannot fly over the lake I’ll fly in it.” 
And ere either brother 
Could cry out for mother, 
The eldest had launched himself into the air, 
And looked such a swell 
As he flew on so well, 
That the younger ones trustfully followed 
him there. 
But, lack a day! they quite forgot 
That their wings were weak, and the sun 
was hot: 
And though it was easy to fly below, 
The couldn’t fly up when they wanted to. 


And Jenny Wren 

Said, again and again, 
‘*See there, now, you stupids, I told you so! 
I knew how ’twould be: I have seen it all 


through,— —- 
Were there ever such silly young swallow 
as you! 


You were doomed from the first, and your 
mother’s to blame ; 
But I think you were rather self-willed, ali 
the same. 
I’d help you, but then, 
I’ve my own baby-wren 
To think of,—besides, you would tumble 
again. 
Now, if you’d been lowly and humble 
like me, 
And lived in a nest at the foot of a tree, 
Your breasts now with anguish had never 
been wrung!” 
She stopped for a minute to sharpen her 
tongue,— 
And saw a black water-rat eating her young! 
Though sad was the sight, 
It just served her right— [ spite. 
Ste had shown in the matter sad envy and 
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And the poor little swallows kept fluttering | Don't leave them unguarded at all—if you 


round, 

Till one of them fell in the lake and was 
drowned. 

And then, in a minute, another one fell 

Into the water, and perished as well. 

There remained but the third, 

And he was the bird 

‘That persuaded the others to go from their 


word, 

And when he perceived the such fate of his 
brothers, 

He gave one last flutter—then died like the 
others. 


MORAL, 





| 


can, 
Keep watch till the boy has grown into the 


man. 
Young people, don’t seek to be using your 
wings, 


| Before you’ve been taught what to do with 


such things. 
And don’t be too eager 


nest— 
Though it mayn't be the biggest, it’s often the 
best. 


| Don’t lead into evil those younger than you; 


Don’t follow a lead that you know is not 
true. 

And, lastly, wise people, who always can see 

Each hidden misfortune that’s going to be, 

Don’t chuckle to think of a neighbour’s 


And now for my moral.—First, mothers | disaster,— } 
don’t place | The wind that blows Aém ill may blow it 
Your children in danger, whatever the case. you faster. 
J. T, BURTON WOLLASTON, 
Sah Seeman sam Canes samen eed 


FREIBURG. 


fail to prolong their journey to 
Freiburg or Fribourg, and if pos- 
sible. pass a quiet and contem- 
plative Sunday in that ancient 
town. To the student of history, to the 
lover of the picturesque, to the antiquary, 
and to the lover of music, the district of 
which we are about. to speak will offer many 
attractions. A comparison will at once be 
admitted between Bern and Freiburg, not 
only because both were built with the same 
object—viz., to act as wholesome restraints 
upon the ever-growing pride of the ecclesias- 
tics—but because there is a similarity in their 
positions. There is, moreover, a very ancient 
ditty which makes a comparison between 
Bern and Freiburg, likening them to two fine 
oxen sharing the same pasture. These 
“oxen” allied themselves to some purpose 
when the Burgundians were defeated by 
them on the decisive battle-field of Morat. 
From the Lake of Neuchatel to Bern the 
whole country teems with interesting historical 
reminscences ; here we shall indeed find 
sermons in stones. Let us glance at these 
records, and we shall find plenty to amuse. 
In the war with Burgundy the old castle of 
Grandson played an important part, and an 
act of treachery signalized the surrender. 
Charles the Bold having promised the brave 











EW tourists who visit Bern will | defenders their freedom, hanged. them all as 


they departed. The brave Swiss had de- 
fended themselves many days, when a mes- 
senger arrived with the intelligence that 
Freiburg was taken, and the duke had sent 
to offer a capitulation. Notwithstanding the 
promises “ upon honour,” Muller, one of the 
chiefs, distrusted the envoy. He was over- 
ruled, however, and the unsuspecting garrison 
came out. ‘Who are these people?” ex- 
claimed Charles when he saw them ; and the 
old chronicler relates that he took them in 
parties of ten and hanged them upon the 
trees in the neighbourhood of the castle. 
This detestable act, instead of quelling the 
spirit of the Swiss, only aroused them to 
action, and Phillipe de Comines relates how 
they avenged themselves. Three days later 
the entire Burgundian army, seventy thou- 
sand strong, was defeated at Moitiers. For 
every Swiss a Burgundian was hanged on the 
same tree, and an immense amount of treasure 
was captured, while Charles the Bold fled to 
Nozeroy and assembled another army at 
Lausanne. With this force he advanced, 
but the united Berners and Freiburg forces 
(the “oxen” above mentioned) applied their 
horns with such effect that on the 22nd of 
June, 1476, the Burgundians were again 
defeated, and three days afterwards a grand 
and proud array passed through the gates of 
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Freiburg to the sitting of the Swiss Confede- 
ration. 

The inhabitants were, not unnaturally, 
very anxious about the result of the victory, 
and the tree planted before the Rathhaus 
is indissolubly connected with it. The story 
is as follows :—A messenger was despatched 
to bring the glad tidings of victory to 
Freiburg. Ten long miles had to be tra- 


versed, but the youthful soldier never halted 
till he ran into the market-place of Freiburg, 


| 
| 
| 





town, of which the grand organ is a great 
attraction, and of which the sound has gone 
out into all lands, Freiburg is a very ancient 
town. If we are to accept tradition there 
were people in Freiburg long before the 
time of Julius Czesar ; a people who boasted 
the same origin as the Celts. ‘The Romans 
established themselves near here in the be- 
ginning of our era, but the whole district 
was subsequently ravaged by the Barbarians, 
and was known as the Helvetian Desert 


FREIBURG, THE CAPITAL CF THE SWISS CANTON OF THAT NAME, 


carrying in his hat a branch torn from a lime 
tree. He had only strength left to gasp 
forth the word “ Victory,” when he expired. 
The sprig of lime was carefully planted and 
tended. It now stands before the ancient 
Rathhaus, a monument of Morat and the 
brilliant victory, and beneath its widely- 
spreading branches the brave young soldier 
rests In peace. 
* The knight’s body is dust— 

His good sword is rust— 

His spirit is with the saints, we trust.”” 
Here we are now at Freiburg, a pleasant 
VOL. XIII. 


(Uechtland) by the Romans. The district 
came later under the rule of the powerful 
Dukes of Ziihringen, one of whom, by name, 
Berchtold IV., erected a town around his 
castle of Thira strongly situated upon the 
river Saone. This town was built in 1179, 
and was called Freiburg, after a town founded 
by the duke’s uncle, in Briesgau. The 


| founder gave the city a constitution similar 
| to that of Cologne, and embraced within the 


boundaries a circle three leagues in extent. 
After the great victory of Morat, Freiburg 


| was received into the Swiss Confederation in 
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1481. Since then the Canton has played a 
not unimportant part in history, which, how- 
ever, we need not detail here, as we have the 
modern aspect of the town to consider. 

The old Ducal Castle of the Ziihringer 
has departed, and the Hotel de Ville reigns in 
its stead. The wonderful organ, which 
possesses eight thousand pipes and seventy- 
four stops,* can be heard every day 
on payment of a small fee, and much 
other interesting information concerning 
it and its contents can be culled from 
the numerous (and varied) guide-books of 
the period. Let us then leave the descrip- 
tion of the curiosities to the established 
authorities, and take a quiet stroll through 
the town and out to the suspension bridges, 
whence we shall have a capital prospect. 
Those who have looked upon Bern from the 
Hotel on the Schéngli will at once perceive 
the points of similarity between that city and 
Freiburg. In the former we have the wind- 
ing Aar rushing with snow-discoloured 
waters round the town. In Freiburg the 
Sarine is even more winding than is the Aar. 

There are two suspension bridges—one, the 
Great Bridge, was completed in 1834, and 
spans the river; the other is over the Gorge 
de Gotteron, and can be reached from the 
former. ‘The first suspension bridge is nine 
hundred and five feet long, twenty-two in 
width, and is carried over the Sarine at an 
elevation of one hundred and seventy-five 
feet. Its appearance is well delineated in 
the engraving which accompanies this 
article. The Pont de Gotteron, some 
distance up, was completed in 1840; the 








wire chains are fixed into the rock; this | 


bridge is two hundred and eighty-five feet 
high, swinging from cliff to cliff, and under- 


neath we see the cathedral tower topping the | 


These suspension 
Were it not for 


distant house _ roofs. 
bridges are indispensable. 

* Some authorities say 67 stops and 7,800 pipes. 
We never had patience or opportunity to count 
them. 


such means of communication the inhabitants 
would be something in the position of the 
impecunious Richard Swiveller, and have to 
go some miles out of town to get “ over the 
way,” though not for the same reason as 
compelled that gentleman to make the 


detour. In olden times no doubt the Dukes 
of Zihringen found these cliffs useful 
positions from which to observe an enemy, 
but modern requirements have changed all 
that, and Freiburg is bridged. From the 
terrace of the Hotel near the suspension 
bridge a good view can be obtained of both 
bridges. There is a third “suspension ” to 
be seen at Guin, which erection is known as 
the Viaduc de Gransey. 

To those tourists who may wish to “do” 
Freiburg as rapidly as possible, a few direc- 
tions may be useful, but we are not an advo- 
cate for rushing through a town. Half a day 
will suffice to make the acquaintance of the 
place, but twice that period may be profitably 
employed in looking about, and the following 
itinerary will be found correct. Leaving the 
railway station you go by the Rue de Romont 
direct to des Places and the Hospital bour- 
geois ; then keeping to the right the traveller 
will reach the Statue, and on the left and 
right respectively are the Cathedrals of Notre 
Dame and St. Nicholas. Passing the latter 
you will reach the great suspension bridge 
over the Sarine, passing the Hotel des Portes 
on the right. When you have crossed the 


bridge, turn to the right, and at /a four rouge 


you will have a beautiful view ; then the Pont 
de Gotteron will then soon be gained. The 
Bellevue promenade is also a favourite point, as 
may be surmised. Then by passing the chapel 
of Notre Dame de Lorette, and through La 
Plance back again by the stone bridge to the 
Rathaus, there are other points of interest, 
the Barrage, the Lake, the fish culture estab- 
lishment, and so on, which will serve to 
interest and amuse the tourist who can 
devote a quiet day to their inspection. 
H. F. 
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WORDS IN SEASON.—JULY. 
BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 
“As he did aforetime.”—DAnti®1 vi. 10. (pt.) 


O there was nothing ostentatious 
or blustering about the action of 
the aged statesman. He simply 

5 did what he was wont to do. 

Foreighty years, aye, for more than 
eighty years, he had been accustomed thus to 
pray, and he saw no reason why he should 
now depart from the long-established habit 
of his life. He would just do what was 
right, and leave the rest with God. 

i phe statesman of whom we speak was, of 
course, Daniel himself—a man very far 
advanced in years but still vigorous in 
mind and body. During the reign of 
Belshazzar—a weak and dissolute young fool 
—Daniel, the friend and adviser of grand old 
Nebuchadnezzar, had retired into obscurity, 
glad perhaps to escape from the cares of 
office, certainly glad to have as little as pos- 
sible to do with a man he could not respect. 
But circumstances soon brought him once 
more to the front, and when Babylon was 
overthrown and Darius the Median took the 
kingdom, Daniel was summoned to the 
councils of the newly-made monarch, and 

installed in office again. 

His rise, as might have been expected, drew 
after it the envy of the courtiers of Darius, and 
they plotted the overthrow of the successful 
Jew. But how to accomplish the object was 





their difficulty. Had Daniel been a man of | 
mere average Eastern morality, some weak | 


point might easily have been discovered in 
his armour, through which a shaft could be 
aimed tostrike him. But this Jew—in addi- 
tion to his consummate ability—was charac- 
terized by a spotless integrity. He made no 
favourites. He did justice to all alike. 
Money streamed through his hands ; but not 
a farthing was diverted to his own private 
coffers. Never was heknown to be slack or re- 
miss in his work. “ A lidless watcher for the 
public weal,” a born ruler of men, he was ad- 
mitted to be, in spite of his great age, just the 
man to beentrusted with the affairs of a mighty 
empire. And his enemies were in despair. 
At last it occurred to them that Daniel 
was assailable on the side of his religion. 
They felt that when his duty to God came 
into competition with his duty to his king, 
there was no doubt which side he would take. 


| 





And so, with diabolical ingenuity, they 
devised a trap in which he was sure to be 
taken. Approaching the unsuspecting 
Darius, their old comrade in arms, and 
pleading, no doubt, reasons of state, they 
persuaded him to make a decree to the 
effect that none should ask a petition of any 
god or man, save of the king himself, for 
the space of thirty days—the penalty of death 


| by being cast into the den of lions being 


affixed to the violation of the decree. The 
thing was done ; and now it remained to be 
seen how the old statesman would act. 

We need not follow out the story into all 
its details, it is so well known; but let us 
proceed to gather a few simple lessons 
from it. : 

First: as to union of righteousness with 
religion. We are old-fashioned enough to 
believe that the two cannot really be divorced. 
God has joined them together ; man has no 
power to part them asunder. ‘To our appre- 
hension the basis of all rea! goodness of charac- 
ter is what we may call “ rightness” with God. 
There we begin. The first thing is to have 
the fundamental relation put straight. That 
relation has been disturbed by sin; it must 
be rectified by the work of Christ and the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. Man must be 


| reconciled to God, and thus made right with 


God. But from that rectifying of the relation 
with God springs a rightness with our neigh- 
bours. He who loves God will love his brother 
also, and love, we know, is the fulfilling of the 
Law. Now, just as we expect a certain fruit 
to grow upon a certain tree, if it be 
living and healthy, so we expect to 
find ina man who professes to serve God 
a straightforwardness and integrity in all 
the transactions of life ; we expect him to be 
fair, and just, and considerate, and honour- 
able; and if on the other hand he shows 
himself to be mean, and tricky, and shifty ; 
grasping and over-reaching ; ready to take 
advantage ; ready to go back from his word 
when his purse or his plans appear likely to 
be injured by adherence to it—or even if 
he be remiss in the performance of duty, and 
careless of other people’s interests that may 
happen to be entrusted to him—well, he 
may have the Bible at his fingers’ ends, 
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he may pray with much devotion - and 
fervour, he may be very zealous about 
orthodoxy of faith, he may even make it his 
endeavour to win others to Christ, but we 
take the liberty to question the reality of his 
belief—the presence of true religion in his 
heart. 

Daniel was a man of unusual devotedness 
and spirituality. He lived in constant com- 





munion with God. But he was not more | 


conspicuous for his piety than for his dili- 
gence in business, and for his conscientious 
discharge of duty. The sharp eye of envy 


could actually discover no flaw in his charac- | 


ter before men. “We shall not find any 
accusation against this Daniel, except we 
find it against him in serving the law of his 
God.” 

In the second place—we have ¢he advan- 
tage of the formation of religious habits. A 
fits and starts religion would not have suited 
Daniel at such a juncture as this. What he 
wanted, amongst other things, was the 
steadying influence of long -standing 
custom. And he had it. For years and 
years—for the greater part of a century 
—he had been inthe habit of praying three 
times a day at least; and he could not 
have discontinued the practice without a 
painful violence to his feelings; without a 
distressing sense of abandoned principle, and 
intermitted duty. “ Habit,” we say, “is second 


God might not interfere to rescue him. No 
one could tell what would happen—and then 
—so slight a concession would save him! 
Was it much to intermit his usual supplica- 
tions for a month ? Would not his God make 
allowance under the circumstances ? or, could 
henot pull his blinds down and conduct his de- 
votions in secret? Would not that meet the 
difficulty ? Young men, or lads in dormitories, 
who have been inclined fo say their prayers 
in bed, lest they should be exposed to the 
ridicule and persecution of their companions, 


| will understand ; this particular form of 





nature.” Is it not well for us to acquire a | 


second nature of this kind? 
Thirdly.—We feel perhaps inclined to in- 
quire whether the aged statesman was fempted 


to save his life by unworthy concessions. | 
Probably not—probably he had been so | 


accustomed for so long a time to set the 
Lord continually before him, and to exercise 
trust in the protection of the Most High, 
and to stick to duty at all hazards, that the 
thought of taking any other course than that 
which he adopted would never have occurred 
to his mind. And yet we do not know. 
It would be a terrible indignity for a ‘man 
of his age and position—the greatest person- 
age in the realm next to the monarch himself 
—to be hauled through the streets like a 
common felon, and thrown, stripped of his 
robes and other insignia of greatness, into 
the lions’ den. It would be distressingly 
painful to be torn by the teeth and claws of 
ferocious animals. What an end, he might 
think, to a long and illustrious career! And 





| 





ot Set 


temptation. There is the apparent recon- 
ciliation of conscience with convenience. 
But if Daniel felt the temptation for a moment 
—it is not likely he did—he put it away from 
him immediately. He would just do what 
was right, and leave the result with God. 
And the event justified him in the course he 
took, as indeed, in similar cases it always does. 

It is a grand life—this of the prophet 
Daniel—and grand from every point of view. 
It is all of a piece, too. The boy who “ pur- 
posed in his heart” that he would not defile 
himself with the king’s meat, is the lineal 
predecessor of the veteran statesman who 
would go to degradation and death rather 
than violate his conscience. Observe, then, 
the continuity of this life, how one stage 
grows up out of the other, with a calm and 
gradual development, and produces at last 
the massive grandeur of the whole. “As he 
did aforetime,’ may be said to have been 
Daniel’s motto. What he did was the mere 
continuation of a long-standing practice. 
There is no irregularity in religion, no want 
of system, no hasty, ill-considered, impulsive 
action about this man, No; all advances with 
a calm and methodical and sustained move- 
ment. Would that it were so with all! It 
is a thing to be very thankful for, when a 
worldly or sinful life is dropped and a new 
life, a life with God, begins. But it is a thing 
to be more thankful for still, when there is no 
break in the continuity, but when through the 
power of the Spirit all has been quiet pro- 
gression, steady advance from the first, when, 
as with Daniel, childhood, youth, maturity, 
declining years, old age, have all been laid a 
consecrated offering upon the altar of God. 
Not jerks, not convulsions, not great rifts, 
forcibly separating the life into two parts. 
No! “As he did aforetime.” That’s the 
thing to wish for! 
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teachers in Wyewernhoe. 


shire, so interesting in their 
beauty, there had come from 
many a schoolhouse nestled in narrow glens, 
or set on high wide ridges of moorland, in 
the villages which lie within the shadow of 
the Peak, a large concourse of those who 
hold the office of educators. 
unusual attractiveness of topic had been 
delivered in the town by the Professor of 


the dales and hopes of Derby- | 


Education in one of the universities of Scot- | 
| accompany all illustrations of real objects. 


land, who had been staying for a time at the 
matchless baths of Matlock. ‘The reputation 


of the lecturer, no less than the subject on | 
which he was about to discourse, had brought | 


out the members of the scholastic profession | t 
| The principles on which they are constructed, 


| the methods in which they can be best used, 


in larger numbers than ordinary to the quar- 
terly meeting of the Wyewernhoe Board of 
the Elementary ‘Teachers’ Union. 
lecture was delivered at noon. 
was “School Literature,” and the main lines 


The | 
The subject | 


of the Professor’s remarks ran to the follow- | 


ing effect :— 
“School literature requires for its produc- 


==) HERE was a great meeting of | 
From | 


| 


the means of seeing the best books produced 
for school use, so that they may be able to 
choose those most suitable for their classes, 
and parents ought carefully and cheerfully 


| to keep their children supplied with those 


A lecture of | 


books which the teacher finds most advan- 
tageous. The usual grudge against the 
purchase of school books is a great mistake. 
School books ought to be carefully prepared, 
distinctly arranged to attain a given end, 


| small, so as to be frequently changed, pleasant 
| in matter, attractive and accurate in illustra- 


tion and typography, and a scale should 


The code ought not to regulate the form 
and matter of school books. They ought to 
be prepared to satisfy the intelligence of the 
child, not the requirements of the code. 


the results that may be fairly expected from 
pupils trained by them should be clearly and 
truthfully stated for the guidance of teachers 
and pupils.” 

The teachers of the Wyewernhoe Union 


| were delighted and instructed by Professor 


tion the highest talent, great practicality of | 


mind, intense sympathy with children, and a 
clear perception of how to reach, excite, and 
gratify them. ‘Those who prepare lesson- 
books are most commonly compilers rather 
than originators, take up a limited portion of 
the educational route, and seldom seek to 


harmonize their books with those already in | 


existence, or with principles of education 
already agreed upon. Publishers of school 
books, in general, regard as most important 
the likelihood of the production meeting 
the immediate wants of the scholastic profes- 
sion, and attaining either an instant or a 
constant sale (or both). 

“The proper ideal of school literature has 
not yet been reached. School books ought 
to be prepared on fixed principles, graded on 
a settled system, and interlinked by distinct 
relations to each other. The day has now 
arrived when authors and publishers should 
realize the importance of the action of the 
State in insisting on national education, and 
should strive to help on the progress of the 
children in the best manner. Teachers 
ought to study what systems of education 
may be best adopted in their own localities, 
and with their own pupils. School Boards 
should place at the disposal of their teachers 


| 
| 











Laurence Greatorex’s address, characterized 


| as it was by what he called its “ timeous- 


ness "—seeing that the summer school-recess 
was near, and many teachers would find 
themselves perplexed to fix up the books 
best adapted to their respective classes. The 
members dined together at the Wyewernhoe 
Hotel, and much interesting, though discur- 
sive, talk on the topic of school literature 
naturally enough followed the lecture. We 
are not concerned to reproduce the whole 
conversation or speeches which lent their 
charm to the passing afternoon. 

We follow rather a small section of the 
party who required to take train at 5.30 p.m., 
and had before them a railway journey by a 
slow single line about twenty-five miles along 
one of the dell-like valleys of Derbyshire. 
Mr. Hollings, schoolmaster, of Purswick ; 
Mr. Mailock, of Creanor, and Mr. Lossedge, 
of Mousallwelt, went in company to the 
station, and on entering a carriage saw there 
Mrs. Easehope, teacher in the national 
school of Axhill Edge; Miss Milverton, of 
Rothersage, and Mrs. Cowper, one of the 
members of the School Board of Moor 
Whalley. After some preliminary chit-chat 
Mr. Hollings adverted to the topic of the 
lecture, and Mrs. Cowper in reply observed : 
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“Yes! I think too little attention is paid 
by compilers of school-books to the system 
of education on which they are based ; they 
are often individually good, but difficult to 
work in together on a fixed plan. For 
example, I have been recently very much 
interested in Froebel’s System. Its adapta- 
tion to nursery and infant school instruction 
is, I think, undoubted. I have been led to 
believe so by reading a pamphlet’ on the 
subject, in which a contrast is drawn between 
the theories, methods, practices and tendencies 
of the old and new systems of education, and 
it is clearly shown that Froebel’s ideal of 
education as the means of bringing to the 
highest perfection it can reach is a very far- 
reaching and noble one, though I cannot 
see how his principle of development can be 
arranged for and acted on in our elementary 
schools. But the perusal of that paper and 
of a tractate by Miss Ridley® convinces me 
that in infant schools, like yours, Miss 
Milverton, Froebel’s system might be in a 
great measure advantageously adopted.” 

“T am not quite sure of that,” remarked 
Miss Milverton ; “I should rather say adapted 
than adopted. I have just had sent to me a 
somewhat clever, sprightly, informing, spark- 
ling book’ in which this is pretty well done, 
and it is shown how school lessons can be 
given in accordance with Froebel’s principles 
though not upon his plans. The games, 
lessons, &c., suggested in it are ingenious, 
interesting, and may be easily inwrought with 
almost any system, provided one can secure 
what Miss Watson properly regards as the 
essential in education, ‘a personal will, mind 
touching mind, spirit meeting spirit.’ ” 

“Ah! Miss Milverton,’ observed Mr. 
Mailock, “that is a judicious definition; we 
cannot teach unless we touch the mind, and 
so touch it as to bring the action of our 
minds home to each pupil, The secret of 
all success in education, whatever be the 
system pursued, is in the earnestness of 
the teacher’s spirit. What a fine example 
there is of that in a fascinating little book I 
was reading last Sabbath—the ‘Life of 
Robert Raikes. The book is, I understand, 

1 The Claim of Froebel’s System to be called 
‘The New Education.’” By Miss Shirreff. London: 
A. M. Myers & Co. 

***The Kinder-Garten Explained.” By Ethel 
Ridley. London: A. M. Myers & Co. 

*** Lessons and Games for the Kinder-Garten ; with 
Notes and Explanations,” By Jessie Watson, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow : R. M. Cameron. 

*“ Robert Raixes, Journalist and Philanthropist. 
A History of the Origin of Sunday Schools,” By 
Alfred Gregory. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 





issued in connection with the Sunday School 
Centenary, and has already passed into a 
fifth thousand. I mention it, however, as an 
illustration of the spiritual power of earnest- 
ness as the essence of success. The earnest- 
ness of Raikes made a system and created 
an invaluable institution.” 

“Is the book really worth getting?” 
inquired Mr. Hollings. 

“It is, I can honestly assure you, delightful, 
stimulating reading,” Mr. Mailock replied. 

“ By the bye, Mr. Lossedge,”’ said Mrs. 
Easehope, “I am so much obliged to you for 
the loan of the Object Lesson Book,’ which I 
sent up to you last Mousallwelt market 
Friday, with Anne Slane. I found grea 
difficulty in getting suitable material for 
Notes of Lessons for my classes, but these 
books have relieved me from all anxiety. 
I have read many of the notes carefully, and 
am quite satisfied that they ought to form 
a part of every teacher’s library. I have 
since bought them.” 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Easehope,” 
said Mr. Lossedge. “ They are excellent and 
cheap works. ‘They go over a large field.” 

“ What is the nature of the Object Lessons 
they contain?” asked Mr. Hollings. 

“ There are in the first Series 25 Lessons on 
the Animal Kingdom—Beasts, Birds, Fishes 
and Insects; 13 on the Vegetable Kingdom, 
and 9 on the Mineral Kingdom, and 20 on 
Miscellaneous Objects, so diverse as a needle 
and a diving bell, a candle and a barometer. 
In the second Series there are 24 Lessons 
on Physiology, 18 on Physical Geography, 
10 on Manufactures, and 12 Miscellaneous 
—and they are all clearly arranged and well 
put.” 

“* They must be useful books, I should say,” 
observed Mr. Mailock. I have adopted for 
my specific subjects Physiology and Physical 
Geography. For these I have adopted 
three little books in Collins’s School Series." 
They are concise, clear, nicely arranged and 
pretty well illustrated ; but I must confess 
they require my most diligent study to get 
them put into order for teaching purposes— 
to break them down rightly I mean.” 


*«*The Handy-Book of Object Lessons, From a 
Teacher’s Note Book.’’ By J. Walker; Revised by 
Rev. H. Smith, H.M.I. of Schools. First Series, 
eighth Edition, and second Series, London: 
Jarrold and Sons, 

*** Animal Physiology.” By John Angell, F.J.C., 
F.C.S., Senior Science Master, Grammar School, 
Manchester. First, second and third Stages, 
London and Glasgow William Collins, Sons 
and Co, 
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‘Well, I’m pretty sure, Mr. Mailock,” said 


Mr. Lossedge, “that these books would be 
helpful to you in preparation for your class.” 

““T quite agree with you there,” Mrs. 
Easehope remarked, “for I have been using 
a neat, cheap, handy little book on Physical 
Geography’ for my higher classes, and I 
was delighted when I saw how I could draw 
out after the fashion of these handy books 
explanatory object lessons which will make 
my class work plainer and easier.” 

“ And after all,” Mrs. Cowper said, “is 
not the making of the work of a class 
‘plainer and easier’ exactly what is aimed 
at in every right system of education? What 
book on Domestic Economy do you ladies 
use, may I ask? I am interested in that 
subject.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” Miss Milverton replied ; 
“T have been using Tegetmeir’s book; but 
I have recently seen two parts of a Domestic 
Economy treating on—rst, Clothing and 
Food ; 2nd, The Dwelling and Food,’ which, 
in accordance with the views of the lecturer 
to-day, that school books should be small, 
cheap and excellent, I am inclined to adopt. 
It is precise, reasonable and plain.” 

‘‘Oh, I have seen that, and think highly 
of it,” said Mrs. Cowper. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Easehope, continuing 
the conversation, ‘‘ the ‘ Domestic Economy’ 
I use is no dearer, and contains more matter. 
It is a part of Collins’s School Series. Besides 
the requisite matter on Food and Washing, 
the Dwelling and Nutrition, it supplies a 
large amount of information on industrial 
processes and food, beverages, &c. It 
pleases and attracts my class.” 

“That is a great object to attain,” re- 
joined Mrs. Cowper. “Oh, beg pardon,” 
she continued, “the next station will be 
mine. Before I leave you will you accept 
from me a specimen copy of ‘The New 
Testament,’ got up in a cheap form, with 
references, explanatory notes,’ three maps, 
twenty-four engravings, &c. Being intended 
for the young, the type is very small, though 
it is very distinct. It is got up in three 
forms, and seems to be well printed.” 


‘*The Standard Physical Geography.” By 
Andrew Findlater LL.D. Londonand Edinburgh : 
W. and R. Chambers. 

‘*Domestic Economy adapted to the Code of 
1880.” London and Edinburgh: W. and R. 
Chambers. 

‘* The Pictorial New Testament for the Young,”’ 
with Maps, Illustrations, Notes, References, &c, 
London: Published for Benjamin West, by Elliot 
Stock. 





“Oh, thanks,” said Miss Milverton; and 
the others assented. Mrs. Cowper then 
shook hands with the friends, bade them 
good-bye, and, when the train stopped at 
Moor Whalley station, departed. 

“She is an excellent, well-meaning lady, 
and highly useful as well as influential in the 
School Board,” Mrs. Easehope said, as she 
looked round and saw that the company 
agreed with her. 

“She is a very distinct acquisition to the 
School Board,” responded Mr. Hollings, 
“and her enthusiasm is captivating.” 

‘She has always some favourite book with 
her for presentation as opportunity offers,” 
interjected Miss Milverton. ‘The other 
week when she called over at Rothersage 
she left me a remarkably clear, plain, simple 
little book of sensible and evangelical ” 
addresses delivered during Mid-Lent in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.” 

“ Quite so,” responded Mr. Hollings. “I 
had. occasion to call upon her, to speak in 
favour of Miss Rickards, who wished to 
apply for Moor Whalley infant school, and 
who succeeded in gaining it ; and then she 
presented me with a well-meant and fairly 
able little work entitled ‘Has Man a 
Future ?’" I read it, of course, and felt the 
force of much that the author insisted upon ; 
but I thought that the force of the argument 
was less happy than it might have been.” 

“‘T was exceedingly well pleased with the 
gift I got the other day with Mrs. Cowper’s 
best wishes. It was a copy of a Hymn 
Book,” containing a number of well-selected, 
generally excellent and admirable hymns, 
687 in all, compiled by W. Edwin Shipton 
and re-edited by W. Hind Smith. It has 
been a great help to me in increasing our 
stock of hymns for our Sabbath Morning 
Fellowship Association at Rothersage, and 
from its excellence and cheapness, must be 
useful, and should be widely appreciated.” 

“ But, Miss Milverton,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Easehope, “we are nearing Appledale 
Station, and must get ready for going. Good- 
bye, Mr. Hollings. Do you ever leave 
Purswick at all, except when you go to 
Wyewernhoe? Mr. Lossedge, good - bye 


19 ‘Christian Certainties.’’ Five Short Addresses by 
Rev. Gordon Calthrop, Vicar of St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury. London : Elliot stock ; 

il «¢ Has Mana Future? or, Materialism and Chris- 
tianity Contrasted.” By J. Taylor. London: Wm. 
Poole. Shi: 

12 «¢ Hymns for the Use of Christian Associations 
and Evangelistic Services.” Londen : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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Good-bye, Mr. Mailock, remember me to 
Mrs. Mailock. I hope to see her soon at 

Axehill Edge. Now, Miss Milverton. Good 

bye, ladies, a safe and pleasant walk to 
ou.” 

“We shall be dull when you've left us,” 
said Mr. Lossedge, and good-byes were 
heartily reciprocated all round, 

On the train’s getting into motion again, 
Mr. Mailock started the conversation once 
more. 

“That lecture of Professor Greatorex was 
sound, wise, and able.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lossedge ; “ but then 
how is it to be made profitable? HowamI 
at Mousallwelt, you at Creanor, and Mr. Hol- 
lings at Purswick, to find out books suitable, 
wise, cheap, systematic, and workable? If 
we could get a real interchange of experi- 
ences, one with another, of the results 
attained by different books and a knowledge 
of how they were used by our con/réres, that 
might help us; but we are so isolated, and 
so dependent upon reviews written by critics 
who theorize over, but have no _ practical 
experience in education.” 

“Very true!” said both Mr. Hollings 
and Mr. Mailock at once. 

‘“‘ There, now, for instance, I want a short, 
easy ‘Introductory Latin Grammar,’ which 
will not tease and torture my beginners with 
exceptions, sub-exceptions and excursus, on 
minutes and rare peculiarities of phrase. I 
saw such a one once in use at Skipton, in 
Yorkshire, but cannot recall its title. I have 
just seen a grammar somewhat of that cha- 
racter.” It contains all the information about 
the Latin language, which a scholar should 
be expected to be in possession of when he 
begins Phaedrus, Cornelius Nepos, or Cesar, 
and it does not bewilder the learner with ab- 
struse discussions of varieties and peculiarities 
which only occur in early or late authors. It 
is a useful, plain, ready, and simple Intro- 
ductory Grammar. I shall be happy to post 
it to Mousallwelt.” 

“Thank you! I shall gladly avail myself 
of your kindness. Can you be equally help- 
ful to me, Mr. Hollings?” asked Mr. Mai- 
lock. “I want a full, clearly arranged, easy 
and agreeable geography for my Standards 
III. and IV.” 

“TI use Daldy, Isbister & Co.’s ‘ Public 
School Series’ '‘ for that, and find them very 

43 Introductory Latin Grammar.’’ By Leonhard, 
Schmitz, LL D. London and Glasgow ; William 


Collins, Sons & Co. 
«Public School Series. Geography—Standard IIL. 


good indeed. They are nicely printed on 
good paper, and by the use of good, clear, 
full-faced varied type impress the memory. 
The facts are carefully compiled and briefly 
stated.” 

“These I have not seen,” said Mr. Hol- 
lings, ‘‘ but I have trained my classes with fair 
success from Collins’s School Series,'® which 
are well packed with facts, and compact in 
style. They are,so far as I know, complete, 
accurate, and adapted to school purposes, 
‘because produced by practical teachers.” 

“So much for that then,” said Mr. 
Lossedge. ‘* We were speaking of Object 
Lessons a little while ago, but in regard to 
giving Object Lessons I find a great want of 
proper illustrations. ‘They are in general too 
expensive for teachers to afford, and our \ 
School Boards are too little alive to the im- 
portance of having such things among school 
appliances.” 

‘You are right ; and I sometimes think it 
would be a good thing if. we could have 
County School Museums supported by con- 
tributions from the rates, where all scholastic 
appliances and means could be collected, | 
and from which they could be had, on loan, by 
teachers, on application as they required 
them. This would greatly increase the 
power of the schoolmaster both to instruct 
and educate those under his charge.” 

‘** That is a good idea, Mr. Hollings, and we 
may yet see groups of School Boards adopting 
some such plan ; but while the grass grows 
—you know the proverb ”—and Mr. Lossedge 
smiled. “I saw at a Liverpool Educational 
Conference a very superior set of ‘ Illustra- 
tions for Schools,’ consisting of 20 maps, in 
the first five of which there were 159 coloured 
pictures of animals, in the second 195 of 
birds, in the third 342 of amphibious animals, 
fishes, reptiles, &c., and in the last 150 
specimens of plants, trees, grasses, &c. 
These formed a sort of Panorama of Nature, 
and presented several salient features, all of 
which would be very attractive to the young. 
These were accompanied by a book in 
which these diagrams were all described.” ” 


England and Wales; Standard 1V., Scotland, 
Ireland, and the British Possessions.” London: 
William Isbister & Co. 

15 *¢ New Code Geography for IV. Standard.”’ Lon- 
don and Glasgow : William Collins, Sons & Co. 

16 **T]Justrations for Schools on Cloth Rollers,” and 
varnished, 31 by 39 inches. London and Glasgow : 
R. M, Cameron. 

Ir Handbook of Diagrams of Zoology and Botany.” 
By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. &c., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow : R. M, Cameron. 


























‘‘Foremost in this class of fabrics we must place the 


‘LOUIS VELVETEEN,’” 


London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine. 










*LE FOLLET” says: 


““THE LOUIS GENOA FAST-PILE VELVETEEN’ 


Is a very close and admirebly wesring material, with a lustrous silky surface, draping richly and softly, while the brilliant light on th® 
folds cannot be surpassed by the best Silk Velvet. For every purpose to which velvet may be applied, we recommend the ‘LOUIS 
VELVETEEN,’ successfuliy representing, as it does, a Silk Velvet at more than four times the cost.” 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine says: *‘ The ‘LOUIS VELVETEEN’ costs no more than ordinary Velveteen, and is worth 
at least double, so that purchasers should be sure that it is really the ‘ Louis Velveteen’ that they get. Itis stamped with the words ‘ LOUIS 
VELVETEEN ’ onevery yard of the fabric. 


Wholesale London Depot—J. H. FULLER, 92, Watling Stre-t, E.C. 


Who will send, on inquiry, Post~free, the names of the nearest Drapers from whom the Genuine ‘ Louis Velveteen’ can be obtained, 


SORRENTINA, sy Gina Rose. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
‘‘ Freshness and simplicity of style.” —Scotsman. 
4 “The bright, lively air of Society abroad distinguishes the chitchat...of the dialogue in 
> Sorzentina.”—JInverness Courier. 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 
BY GINA ROSE. 


“It would seem probab!e that Miss Rosz has recently travelled or stayed in the Pyrenees; 
and that, while drawing on her imagination for her characters, she has given her 

readers the advantage in her scenery of extracts from her diary.” —Atheneum. 

“Very well-intentioned, and by no means unreadable or badly written.” — Graphic. 

“A story of village life, rural felicity, sorrows and trials on the French side of the 
' Pyrenees.”—Scotsman, 

“The scene is again laid in Italy and France. Miss Rosz seems perfectly at home in both 
countries. .. . The story has its tragic episodes, and these are told with considerable power.”— 
Inverness Courier.” 






































London : Samuel Tinsley, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


RIMMEL’S SPECIALITIES FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


RIMMEL’S BLANC MARIMON, a new and perfectly innocuous white, particularly suitable for the stage. 
Madlle. Marimon, for whom it was at first prepared, writes, “It produces a marvellous effect, 
and it has moreover the advantage of adhering to the skin during a whole performance without 
requiring to be renovated with powder. I find it besides cooling and softening, and I shall 
omens recommend it whenever I get an opportunity,” Price, 2s. 6d. per bottle. (Cannot be 
sent by post. 

RIMMEL’S HEBE BLOOM, a splendid and harmless rouge, 1s. per packet, by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S EYE-BROW PENCILS, black, brown, or blonde, 1s., by post for 13 stamps, 

RIMMEL’S EGYPTIAN KOHL for darkening the eyelids, 1s., by post for 13 stamps. 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined, adherent, imperceptible Toilet Powder, (Blanc, Blanc-rosé, or Rachel) 
1s, 6d., with puff 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S LOTION FOR THE SKIN, No. 1, Preservative. No. 2, Curative, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-rvad, Brighton. 
17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


















WRIGHT'S (xs) COAL TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 
ThePublicarecautioned against purchasing any other Coal Tar Soapthan “WRIGHT'S.” 
SEE THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 


‘In our hands it has proved mest effective in skin diseases.’’—Zancet, 
‘Tt is the only true antiseptic soap.” —British Medical Journal, 
PLAINS OF WATERLOO, RAMSGATE, February 26th, 1880. 

‘*Gentlemen,—I think it my duty to tell you how much benefit I have experienced by the use of your Coal Tar 
Soap. Three years ago I was suffering from Eczema; my face was covered with spots and my eyes much inflamed. 
After trying several remedies, a friend recommended your Sapo Carbonis Detergens, and the result was all I could wish. 
In a week or two my skin was as clear as ever and all redness was gone. Since then I have never used any other Soap, 
either for myself or for my children, as I am thoroughly convinced of its purifying action on the skin. —I am, Gentlemen, 
yours truly, A. THomas.” To W. V. Wright & Co. 


Sold Everywhere in Elegant Toilet Boxes in Tablets 6d. and ls. each. 
BROWN | was TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 








AND POSSESSES ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


POLSON’S 
CORN 


FLOUR SERVES ADMIRABLY FOR CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 





IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
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Reckitt “J BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST?! 
The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the erdi- 


AS USED IN THE . nary kinds in the following Lert pace es | POINT 
It is manufactured only from selected ma’ Viale of the BEST 


ud RY POLIsitEd QUICK AVOIDING IN Sark TO THE FURNI 
OF THE sn eC TURE fom a _~ te ohm 2 “ChBARLINESS & 
TORAEGELLENOE g GOLD D MEDAL 


PIN EOWEES| SEE THAT YOU GET IT!| [GROAN TD 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 


ZOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 


ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 

ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 

ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 

ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value. 

Price, including Bottles and Packages,free on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. 
ard dogen, in half champagne bottles, in 6-dozen cases ; 12s. per dozen in 

jarge chai pagne bottles, In 3-dozen cases. A little extra "charge is made on 

aller cases-—see Pamphlet, post free from the Manufacturers. 

"Teaden Agents Mesers. Allen & Hanburys ; Corbyn, Stacey, & Co.; Edwards 
& Sex; Hearon, Squire, & Francis; F. Newbery & Sons ; Savory & Meore 
Young & Poetans. 

Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturese—R. EVANS & CO., Wrexham, North Wales. 
Ager.tsin i the princes a. Zeens vj the United Kingdom. 



































